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WEEKLY NOTES. 


E do not know what can have suggested to the United 
\ \ States Senate the idea that they are in some way invested 
with the authority to interpret the Constitution. Under the influ- 
ence of that notion, they have wasted a part of the public time in 
passing a resolution which declares that the Vice-President has no 
Constitutional right to count the Electoral vote. Had they added 
“nor has any one else that right,” they would have come nearer to 
the truth ; for the Constitution, as it stands, makes that counting 
a purely impersonal proceeding, saying nothing about “ tellers on 
the part of the Senate and the House.” The Vice-President’s 
claim rests on the fact that he is the only official whom the clause 
in question authorizes to do anything ; that he is mentioned in the 
words just preceding as opening the ballots; that the words, “the 
votes shall ¢iex be counted,” leave no interval for the formal trans- 
fer of the certificates from his custody to that of other officials; and 
that the expression, “in the presence of the Senate and House of 
Representatives,” implies no participation on their part beyond 
that of witnesses, and certainly not their organizatiog as a “con- 
vention of the two Houses,” much less their appointment of tellers 
to do the counting. The Constitution does not distinctly vest the 
counting in the Vice-President; but so long as the document re- 
mains unamended on this point, there are four inferential reasons 
for giving him the duty, against just none for its assumption by the 
Senate and House, or their tellers. 

In the actual count on Wednesday last, Vice-President WHEELER 
seemed to acquiesce in the arrangement made by the Democrats. 
But this settles nothing for the future. It still leaves this bad snag 
in the way, with possible danger to the Government at future elec- 
tions. It is the plain duty of Congress to send the matter down 
to the State Legislatures, by an amendment embodying one theory 
or the other, and thus to secure some action which shall remove 
the possibility of a serious collision between the Vice-President and 
Congress in any future case. 





TuE Senate’s Committee on Finance has amended the House’s 
Funding bill by changing the rate of interest, for both bonds and 
Treasury notes, from three to three-and-a-half per cent., and by re- 
moving the provision which required national banks to keep on 
deposit in the Treasury Government bonds to the amount of one- 
third of their capital. We think both these changes are very de- 
cided improvements, and we hope that the Senate will support 
them to the utmost. It is true that a large part of the business 
community, as distinguished from the bankers and dealers in securi- 
ties, desire to see a three per cent. bond tried, and that some of 
those who do not favor that rate for bonds, do believe that it would 
suffice for Treasury notes of small denominations, as most investments 
in these would be on much the same footing as “call loans.” But 
the predominant judgment of those who are experts in such mat- 
ters is that three-and-a-half is the lowest rate at which the Gov- 
ernment can expect to obtain money. Would it not be possible 
to put the Government’s proposals for loans in such a shape as to 
leave the rate of interest open to competition, the Treasury taking 
the lowest bid? This is the plan adopted by the English Govern- 
ment, and it has the merit of disposing of all these disputed ques- 
tions by submitting them to the test of the money market. 








TuE proposal to make the banks keep on deposit bonds amount- 
ing to one-third of their capital would have had no effect, except 
to make the national banking system more insecure than it now is. 
The banks would have reduced their capital without reducing their 
business, whenever they found that they could not with profit 
float a circulation of that volume. Past experience shows that this 
matter of the relation of banking capital to banking business is one 
of the utmost importance. Under the old State system, those 
States which allowed of free banking had a safe system, because 
abundance of capital went into the business; while those which 
granted only a limited number of bank charters almost forced their 
banks to do an amount of business out of all proportion to their 
means and assets, im consequence of the pressure which the busi- 
ness community brought to bear for accommodations. The House 
bill would have brought the country back to this unfortunate con- 
dition. Either no such rule should be imposed upon the banks, 
or it should be accompanied by another requiring each bank to 
possess a capital amounting to a fixed percentage of its loans and 
discounts, so as to secure the country from the creation of money 
of account upon an insecure financial basis. But this is a part of 
the banking system for which our legislatures seem never to have 
cared. There is not on any American law book, old or new, a 
provision to protect the business public against this danger. 





THE appropriation bill for the usual annual grant for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors is an admirable illustration of the 
loose way in which our Government manages anything outside the 
ordinary routine of governing. The sensible thing would be to 
create a Bureau in the Department of the Interior, with a compe- 
tent head and a sufficient staff of practical engineers to decide 
where such improvements would be useful, and where they are 
most needed. Instead of this, an omnibus bill is concocted every 
year in Congress, out of the claims presented by the representa- 
tives of each district, without any examination by experts of the 
river or harbor for whose improvement the money is to be voted. 
The Congressman who is the most urgent and impudent gets the 
most, and can go back to his constituents with a strong claim toa 
re-election, as he has shown himself a good beggar on their behalf. 
And in this way the Government money is voted to deepen mud 
puddles and construct useless harbors in all parts of the country, 
our best geographers being puzzled often to locate the insignificant 
creeks which are paraded before the country for an annual appro- 
priation. 

We do not approve of the general outcry against all such appro- 
priations. We observe that much of it comes from a city whose 
harbor was all but created by public money, and which would be 
glad of anappropriation to remove the quicksands from the Nar- 
rows, if the undertaking were not hopeless. A country with our 
undeveloped resources, and our immense income, should make up 
its mind to spend a good sum every year in this sort of internal 
improvement. But it should see that the fields of its outlay are” 
intelligently chosen, and that the local government of the county 
or the State devote to each of them an equal sum to that asked 
from the Nation’s treasury. The bill now pending in the Senate 
seems not to be any worse than its predecessors, Sut the criticism 
justly exercised upon such measures has had the effect of clogging 








its passage and rendering its chance of becoming a law rather un- 
certain. 





Tue Senate Postal Committee proposes to authorize the Post- 
master-General to expend a million dollars during the coming year, 
in encouragement to American steamship lines, by paying a more 
generous price for the transportation of the mails. The first ob- 
jection urged to this proposal is that such a subsidy is too small to 
be of much use. This might have been said with equal truth of 
the bill to spend $30,coo in removing the illiteracy represented 
by our two millions of voters who cannot read what is printed on 
their ballots. Each of these appropriations is ridiculously small 
in proportion to the work to be done. __ But the friends of Ameri- 
can shipping, like the friends of American schools, will accept it 
gladly, as the grant sets the Nati on’s face in a right direction, and 
gives a promise of better things to come. It may save our direct 
line to Brazil from being crushed by British competition, if it does 
nothing else. 

Some years ago the Hon. C. A. WAsHBURNE published in the 
Penn Monthly a proposal to convert our national navy into a mer- 
chant marine, owned and controlled by the Government, officered 
by graduates of Annapolis, and manned by nafjonal sailors. The 
vessels he would have of such build as would allow of their instant 
conversion into men-of war, In this way he believed that we could 
secure control of our carrying trade in time of peace, and be amply 
prepared for war or any other contingency which called for naval 
service. A proposal somewhat similar to this comes from an unex- 
pectéd quarter. Zhe Times of New York proposes a bounty on 
the construction of just such ships, leaving their owners to use 
them as they pleased after construction, provided that no change 
shall be made which might prevent their use as war-vessels, and 
provided that the Government should be free to take them for per- 
manent or temporary service in the navy, whenever it felt the need 
of them. In this way we would secure good shipyards, competent 
commanders and sailors, and the command of all the vessels we 
would need in time of war. We think these suggestions worthy 
of consideration at the present moment. While that of Mr. Wasu- 
BURNE has certain advantages ofits own, that of Zhe Zimes is more 
likely to meet with favor, as being a less revolutionary change in 
our national policy, and involving less responsibility on the part of 
the national Government. And we are free to say that the inspec- 
tion it demands would necessitate an improvement in the work 
turned out by some American shipyards. 





Captain Eaps continues to urge upon Congress his project of 
a ship-railway from ocean to ocean, across the Isthmus of Tehuan- 
tepec. But he meets with no encouragement from those who are 
specially interested in our commercial marine. The fact is, that 
ships are both built and loaded with reference to their position in 
water, and the support given to them at every point by that elastic 
element. A ship load of pig-iron, which would be perfectly safe 
while the ship was afloat, might “break her back” on the most 
ingeniously constructed machine for conveying the vessel overland, 
to say nothing of the special dangers which would attend her trans- 
fer from one element to the other. For these and like reasons, our 
ship-owners feel inclined to keep their ships in the element for 
which they were adapted in their construction. And as they have 
no experience of the transfer of anything larger or less manageable 
than a canal barge from water to other modes of conveyance, their 
hesitation to give Mr. Eaps their support seems prudent. 





Mr. STANLEY MATTHEWS’ nomination to the Supreme Bench 
lingers in the Senate’s Judicial Committee, and we should congratu- 
late the country if it were never to emerge again from that com- 
mittee-room. Mr. MATTHEws is, no doubt,a very able lawyer, and 
possesses two strong friends in his kiasmen, President Hayes and 
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Mr. Henry Watterson. But he is not the man fora judge on the 
Supreme Bench. His conduct in the matter of the Louisiana wit- 
ness, ANDERSON,—his attempt to buy that unveracious gentleman 
into holding his tongue,—showed more than the lack of judgment, 
which of itself should be held to unfit him for such a dignity. 
It showed a lack of delicate sense of personal honor, which put all 
Mr. HayeEs’s friends into distress and anxiety for a time, until the 
act of Mr. MattHeEws was repudiated by Mr. SHERMAN and every- 
body else concerned in that remarkable liar’s “ disclosures.” It is 
equally clear that Mr. Marruews blundered badly in his treatment 
of financial questions, and, to say the least, the credit of the Gov- 
ernment would not be improved by his elevation to such a dignity. 
Worst of all has been his attitude towards the great problems of 
railroad control, which are soon to come up for action before all 
branches of the National Government. Although Mr. MAaTTHEws 
has been for years in public life, in a section of the country where 
these matters have been agitated, he has never given utterance to 
a word that showed his sympathy with those who suffer from the 
tyranny of the great corporations, or who enacted those measures for 
their restraint, which the Supreme Court has sustained. A large 
part of his practice has been in the service of the corporations, and 
on the only occasion when he had the opportunity to show the 
drift of his sympathies, he fought for their cause with the devotion 
of a hired attorney. We do not say that there was no room for a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the justice of the bill for the establishment 
of the Pacific Railroad Sinking Fund, introduced by Mr. THurman, 
and finally enacted by Congress and sustained by the Supreme 
Court. What we say is that a man ofa judicial turn of mind, with 
no prejudice On the side of the corporations, would have given his 
opposition to that bill in such a shape as would have left him open to 
no such criticisms as were made, then and since, upon Mr. STANLEY 
Mattuews. The railroads are already well enough represented 
on the Supreme Bench. Let the next appointments be selected 
from among those who represent, not the corporations, but the 
people. 


TuE Ohio Legislature has just shelved a law for the taxation of 
church property, of whose principle Mr. GARFIELD fully approves. 
We do not see how any one who holds the current theory of the 
absolute separation of Church and State can withhold approval from 
such a measure. To exempt church property from taxation is to 
fix a higher rate of taxation for all other property. It is, in effect, to 
impose a tax upon all other property for the benefit of the churches, 
Aside from current theories, the practice is perfectly defensible. 
Something might even be said in defence of the policy of the 
French Republic, which pays a salary to every minister of a dona 
fide congregation, whether Christian or Hebrew, Catholic or Pro- 
testant. That the whole community reaps benefit from the exist- 
ence of such institutions, and of a teaching class connected with 
them, is the declaration of nearly every prominent American 
statesman, from WASHINGTON down. More than that, it is admitted 
by great numbers of those who avow their disbelief in the theolo- 
gical teachings of the church. A paper, which claims to repre- 
sent this class, once made complaint that the wealthy infidels of 
the country were almost invariably contributors to the support of 
the churches, Perhaps they are influenced by the consideration 
by which Dr. BusHNELL once extracted a large contribution from a 
Connecticut man of this class. He asked him what he thought 
real estate would be worth in Sodom. We expend millions every 
year in the support of the public schools, on the plea that they are 
necessary to the morality and good order of society. But we are 
constantly met by proposals to tax the churches for public revenue, 
although they are doing three times as much for public morality 
and order. We donot think it likely that any such action in be- 
half of the churches will be taken by this generation; but we do 
think it would be the logical sequence of the exemption now 
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granted them. If nothing else stood in the way of such an equal 
provision for them all, there would be the opposition of those de- 
nominations with whom separation from the State is a matter of 
principle. But all such religious bodies should have the consist- 
ency to pay taxes on their property without waiting for the con- 
straint of law. 





THE Senatorial dead-lock in Pennsylvania is not yet at an end, 
although even Mr, OLIVER’s friends have been forced to admit that 
he cannot be elected, and he has withdrawn his name from the 
canvass. One point which the struggle brought out was that he 
did not enjoy the confidence of the Protectionists of the State, nor 
even his native Pittsburg. His record on this subject would not 
have prevented his election, had he been otherwise acceptable ; but 
the rise of this element of opposition to his candidacy has helped to 
his defeat. 

Mr. Joun Cessna has been very busy around Harrisburg and 
other places for a week past, looking after his chances of being 
chosen Senator. They are about as good as his chances of living in 
the twenty-first century. Mr. Cessna isa gentleman who has marched 
too steadily with the Machine in days gone by for the Independ- 
ents to take him up now. By way of keeping his name in the 
newspapers, Mr. Cessna has been enlightening the public as to what 
Mr. GARFIELD will do and will not like to see done. It is surpris- 
ing how intimate the Machine people are with Mr, GARFIELD, when 
there is a Senator to be elected. Mr. Conktine’s friends in New 
York, just before matters came to a decision there, had found out 
that Mr. GarrizLp regarded Mr. ConKLinG as his bosom friend, and 
could not exist withouthim ; but just of late Mr. ConKine’s friends 
have been going on pilgrimages to Mentor and coming back with 
the longest of long faces. So Mr. Cessna has found that Mr. Gar- 
FIELD is grieved over this family quarrel in Pennsylvania; that he 
wants the two factions to unite, first in the selection of a Senator, 
and then in the nomination ofa man for the Cabinet; and that if 
they won’t doso, he will have to pass them by. All of which is 
just as authenticas the stalwart story that Mr. CAMERon had 
already refused a place in the Cabinet, and would have the nomi- 
nation of the man who is to enter it from this State. We do not 
mean that Mr. Cessna has been passing off for fact what he knows 
to be fiction. We suspect that he has been pouring out his stal- 
wart woes at Mentor, and has mistaken Mr. GARFIELD’s excellent 
listening for cordial assent. 





TueE Pennsylvania Legislature, under the influence of a vigorous 
lobby of Independents, is passing the bill for the abolition of the 
office of Receiver of Delinquent Taxes, with a promptness unusual 
in that body. As this will get rid of one of the worst agencies for 
municipal corruption, the city is to be congratulated on this act. 
And the Committee of One Hundred deserve a large share of the 
credit, as they began the agitation which has had this result. But 
some pains should be taken to see that delinquent taxes are really 
paid. At present, our system of collection is defective in the ex- 
treme. There is, for instance, a city tax on watches and on house- 
hold furniture, which is rarely assessed upon any but those who 
own the houses they live in, where this claim is presented along with 
the assessment of the real estate. We suppose that it is thought 
that the majority of the tenants of houses are exempt by the limita- 
tion as to value, or, at any rate, that they will make out an exemp- 
tion if asked to specify the value of their furniture. It is true that 
Many may escape the tax-gatherer’s net in this way; but it is 
desirable to catch as many as possible, Nothing so brightens a 
man’s ideas about economy and reform in municipal management, 
as his having to pay his share of the cost of city government. 
Every voter, whom the furniture tax would reach, would be on the 
road to independence in politics as soon as he had paid his first 
assessment. Possibly it is the knowledge of this fact which has 








moved the bosses to give so many voters a virtual exemption from 
taxation, in spite of the law to the contrary. 





THe Reform movement grows more vigorous as the day of 
election approaches. The withdrawal of Mr. McGratu, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, gives assurance of Mr. HunreEr’s election as Re- 
ceiver of Taxes; and that of Mr. De B. Keim leaves the contest for 
the Mayoralty between Mr. StoxLey and Mr. Kinc. There are a 
good many people who would like to vote for Mr. Kine, but can- 
not, because they remember the mischief done by a Democratic 
police when that party last had the Mayoralty. They do not wish 
to hand over the colored people of the city to the mercies of a 
“nigger”-hating police. If Mr. Krnc will show them how to recon- 
cile humanity with reform, he will get a good many votes which 
otherwise must go to Mr, STOKLEy, 

The eulogists of our present Mayor should not indulge in such 
strong statements as to the excellence of his administration. They 
are not conciliating support by them. We may have to swallow 
Mr. SToKLeEy; but we don’t want any lies told about him. He has 
been a vigorous ruler, and a safeguard of the city in times of riot. 
But he has given us a police service in which, as one member of 
the force said, it is very hard for any honest man to keep his hon- 
esty. He has used that police unreservedly, and at this moment 
is using it, as a political tool in the service of the lowest politicians 
of the party. He is a man of low ideas of his duties to the city, 
and to the public. If he is re-elected,—and we think he will be,— 
it will be to escape the fis aller of a Democratic administration. 





Tue Irish Land Leaguers gave usa new word in the verb “to 
boycott ;” but the Irish authorities are giving us new meanings to 
old phrases. It now seems that a proclamation urging the Irish 
people ot to fight, and to regard as a public enemy any one who 
promotes a collision with the authorities, is an “incendiary procla- 
mation.” On the same principle, we might call a fire engine 
company an “incendiary organization.” The proclamation in 
question represents the fears entertained by friends of the Irish 
people, who have been looking on at the present conflict from a 
distance, and who saw, both in the movements of the Orange fac- 
tion and in the conduct of some officials, a renewal of the policy 
of 1798 and 1843, when a collision was sought as an excuse for 
violence. Of course, the authors of the proclamation did not con- 
ceal their hope that the day would come for a successful uprising. 
It was exactly that hope which gave them authority to speak to 
the Irish people, and to warn them against official provocation on 
the one hand, and hot-headed Land Leaguers on the other. Ever 
since Mr. PARNELL’s Waterford speech, the friends of Irish indepen- 
dence have distrusted his calmness and judgment, upon which they 
had relied previously as a check upon his more reckless associates, 
It was the wanton defiance in that speech, and the signs of a 
willingness to profit by the ill temper it displayed, which prompted 
this peace proclamation, emanating from leaders who are widely 
known to the Irish people, and were possessed of their confidence 
before Mr. PARNELL and Mr. Biccar were heard of. 

The excitement which has followed Mr. Davitt’s arrest fully 
justifies the policy of issuing this appeal to the good sense of the 
people. But for it, the island might be already involved in the 
bloody chaos of a bootless insurrection, Mr. Davitt had been re- 
leased after the expiration of half his term of confinement, on con- 
dition that he should not be guilty of any illegal act. This ticket- 
of-leave has been used to put criminals on their good behavior, by 
the certainty that their relapse will result in their instant remission 
to confinement. Mr. Davirt has not been guilty of anything ille- 
gal. He has taken no share in such conspiracies or uprisings as 
that of the Fenians, for which he was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
confinement. But he has pursued.a policy which brings political 
embarrassment to the Liberal Ministry, and which they have endeav- 
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ored, but in vain, to have declared illegal by a jury of his coun- 
trymen, He has been the soul of the Land League, and its leader 
ina far more eminent sense than Mr. PARNELL. And as they can- 
not punish him and Mr. PARNELL directly for what they are now do- 
ing, they will take the round-about way of reaching Mr. Davirr. 
They put themselves on the horns of a moral dilemma by his ar- 
rest. Either his Fenianism had been sufficiently punished by seven 
years’ confinement, or his release was a crime against society. But if 
it was thus punished—since the offence, as defined in the indict- 
ment on which he was tried, has not been renewed—then his 
renewed arrest has been a crime against him. 





A CONTEMPORARY quotes, very happily, Mr. TEnnyson’s eulogy 
of the land, 


«Where freedom slowly broadens down, 
From precedent to precedent,” 


as illustrated by the recent action to restrain debate in the House 
of Commons. The situation is a humiliating one for British par- 
ties, who have always boasted of the absolute freedom of parliament- 
ary debate, and who have repeatedly offered obstruction for months 
together to each- other, but are now united to prevent Irishmen 
from the exercise of the same right, even though they are fighting 
a law which, as every one knows, will be used first against the 
Irish members themselves, They know that the precedent now 
established in order to secure the passage of a law by which 
Messrs. PARNELL and BicGAR may be sent, without a trial, to join 
Mr. Davirt in jail, is a weapon in the hands of every future minis- 
ter. They know how the Tories would have used it to silence Mr. 
Home or Mr. Cospen, and how the free-traders would have employed 
it to prevent Lord Grorce Bentinck and Mr. Disraeti from pro- 
longing debate. And they know that they have put an end to 
the usefulness of such a man as Mr. PiimsoLt, who undertakes to 
maintain, without any considerable support, an unpopular but just 
cause. A House consisting of less than half the entire member- 
ship may, on demand of the Ministry, force a debate to a conclu- 
sion before half the case for or against a measure has been heard. 
Only thejudgmentand fairness of the Speaker, who becomes dictator 
after the vote of urgency, remain to guarantee a fair discussion. 





UR record of events at home and abroad closes with the week 
ending February 1oth :— 

A new line of steamers between New Orleans and Liverpool 
will begin weekly trips in about a fortnight. 

A destructive cattle plague, which causes the death of hundreds 
of animals daily, is reported to be ravaging the grazing plains of 
New Mexico. 

Mr, CAMPBELL, who was given the certificate of election as dele- 
gate in Congress from Utah, has been served with notice of contest 
by Mr. Cannon, the Mormon candidate, who received the majority 
of the votes. 

The Republican State Central Committee of Virginia met at Rich- 
mond on the 8th, and adopted an address to the Republican party 
of the State, the effect of which is to negative the question of hold- 
ing a State convention at an early day. 

It is reported that a friend of Harvard University has given 
President ELiot $100,000 for the erection of a new law school build- 
ing at Cambridge, and that the work will begin as soon as a loca- 
tion and the plans have been agreed upon. 

The Legislature of Nebraska has passed a joint resolution 
expressing sympathy for the people of Ireland. The Senate of 
Texas has done likewise, and a resolution was introduced in the 
New York Assembly by Mr, Cow es, expressing the warmest sym- 
pathy with, and wishes for, the success of the cause in which the 
Irish people are now engaged, and regretting the course of the 
British Government “in attempting to treat it by act of coercion 
instead of measures of concession of justice,” 

An earthquake is reported to have been felt at Greenland and 
Stratham, New Hampshire, on the 4th. There was an earthquake, 
or something like it, at Montgomery, New York, early on the 
gth. A report accompanied the shock loud enough to rouse people 
from their sleep. The temperature at the time was 22 degrees 





below zero, the same as when the first shock was felt, a week ago. 
Shocks of earthquake, lasting about 12 seconds, were felt, on the 
oth, in Ulster and Orange counties, New York, and also in sec- 
tions of northeastern Pennsylvania. As the shocks were felt along 
the lines of rivers and streams, a theory has been broached attrib- 
uting them to the action of the frozen earth, and the cracking 
of the ice in the rivers. 

At a meeting of the Trustees of the Peabody Educational Fund, 
in Washington, Mr. SaMuEL WetworeE was re-elected Treasurer, 
Mr. GrorcE Peasopy RussEti, Secretary, and Hon. THEODORE 
Lyman, Assistant Secretary. The arrangement made by the late 
Dr. Sears with Dr, STEARNS, Chancellor of the Normal College at 
Nashville, was approved, and the present General Agent instructed 
to carry it out. The arrangement is for the establishment of 100 
or more permanent scholarships in the College. The Board then 
had adjourned until the first Wednesday of October next, after the 
chair had nominated the following committee: Executive, ex- 
Governor Witt1AM AIKEN, Hon, W. M. Evarts, Hon. A. H. H. 
Stuart, Surgeon-General J. K. Barnes, and Hon. H. S. Jackson. 
Finance, G. W. Riccs, Hon. Hamitton Fisu, Chief Justice M. R. 
Waite, Hon. W. M. Evarts, and Hon. THEoporRE Lyman. 

The Cleveland Rolling Mill Company, the Union Steel Screw 
Company, and more than forty other companies, firms and indi- 
viduals interested in the iron trade, have signed a memorial to be 
sent to General GARFIELD, in reference to the recent decisions of 
the Treasury Department regarding hoop iron, and protesting 
against “the decision now pending ” on tank or plate iron. The 
memorial concludes by declaring Secretary SHERMAN’s decisions 
“ fatal to a large class of American manufactures,” and requesting 
General GARFIELD, in appointing a Secretary of the Treasury for 
his Administration, to select a man who possesses the ability and 
inclination to carry out the doctrines of protection to American 
manufactures, and who will not overrule in his decisions the spirit 
and purpose of the tariff laws when evasion of duty is attempted 
by ingenious contrivances, Similar petitions have been sent to 
General GARFIELD from Pittsburgh. 





In British Columbia, during 1880, the gold mines yielded $1,- 
013,827, and the coal mines 287,000 tons. 

A Turkish decree has been issued authorizing an internal loan 
of 300,000,000 piastres and a poll-tax of from I to 5 medjidies on 
the inhabitants of Constantinople. 

Fifteen thousand miners at Pendlebury, Lancashire, have de- 
cided to strike for an advance of 12% per cent. in wages. Nine 
thousand miners are out on strike in various other districts. 

The Russian Government’s internal programme aims at the 
establishment in various provinces of councils composed of represen- 
tatives of the Government departments and elective assemblies 
competent to decide all question affecting local interests. 

At a council of the French Ministers, on the 8th, M. BARTHEL- 
emy St. HitarrE, Minister of Foreign Affairs, announced that the 
United States Government had agreed to France’s proposal for an 
international monetary conference, to assemble this year, at Paris. 
Germany, it is reported, will participate. 

A meeting of the Copyright Association, at Murray’s, the pub- 
lisher’s, on the 9th, Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE and representatives of 
the leading publishers being present, passed resolutions generally 
approving the American proposal for a copyright treaty, but advo- 
cating the extension of the time within which English books should 
be published in America, to six months, and condemning the sug- 
gestion of the British Board of Trade, that American reprints, 
with the author’s consent, be freely admitted to England. 

The Spanish Ministry has tendered its resignation in consequence 
of the King’s refusal of his assent to a bill for the conversion of the 
redeemable loans of 1876 and 1880, of £34,000,COO sterling, with 
their deficit, intoa 5 per cent. stock redeemable in twenty years. 
The measure was regarded as the first step of a new financial policy. 
It was thought in Madrid that, as the full execution of this policy 
would take eighteen months, there would be no hope of Sefiors 
SaGcasta and MartINEz-Campos entering office in 1881, if the King 
assented to the introduction of the bill. The Cortes has been dis- 
solved. The new Ministry has been constituted as follows: Sefior 


‘SacasTA, Minister of the Interior, and President of the Council ; 


Sefior Armco, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Sefior CaMAcuo, Min- 
ister of Finance; Senor Atonzo MarTINEz, Minister of Justice ; 
Marshal Martinez Campos, Minister of War, Sefior Pavia, Min- 
ister of Marine; Sefor ALvAREDA, Minister of Public Works ; 
Sefior Leon CasiLui, Minister of Colonies. ALFoNnso refused 
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to sign the bill because, as he said, for the practical success of this 
operation and the measure which would follow, it is necessary that 
the reins of power should remain in the same hands until the work 
is completed, which would be tantamount to irremovability of the 
Ministry during the next eighteen months, with or without the 
good will of the King and Chamber of Deputies. It is reported that 
the new Ministry will change all the Spanish representatives abroad. 
It is rumored that Marshal Concua will replace the Marquis de 
Mo tins as ambassador at Paris. 








THOMAS CARLYLE. 

HE news of Carty.e’s death was not unexpected, but there are 
T few educated men of this generation to whom it does not 
come home with the force of a personal message. This great man 
who has gone from us, was more than a maker of books. He was 
an influence, pervading and permeating, touching the more earnest 
spirit of his time with the power which had been thought to be 
peculiar to great religious reformers, and serving to them, in some 
sort, as an external conscience, whose judgment they at once courted 
and feared. Clever “tterateurs will be busy for some months in 
trying to analyze THomAS CARLYLE, and to discover the secret of 
his strength. Those who have known the real power of the man, 
will be remembering how his words analyzed them, and taught 
them the secrets of their weakness. 

The personal idiosyncrasy of the man was his tremendous grasp 
upon reality,—his purpose to be content with nothing less. It was 
this that made him at once a moralist and a word-painter. It is 
seen equally in his fierce onslaughts upon social conventionalities, 
and the vivid, lightning flashes with which he lights up this or that 
moment of history, and makes the reality of the past as vivid as 
that of the present. And this, in the main, has been his influence 
upon his contemporaries. He has been felt as a power in the most 
opposite camps of thought. The Agnostics and the Evangelicals 
have both been indebted to him. He has quickened in them both 
the old Teutonic hatred of lies and shams, which is one of the 
deepest things in the character of the race. This ethical teaching 
reaches its height in “Past and Present” and in the “Latter-Day 
Pamphlets.” What the former was to the young men of the days 
when it first saw the light, Mr. Hucues tells us in his “Tom Brown 
at Oxford.” We do not say that CARLYLE succeeded in making verac- 
ity a universal virtue. But he has cleared up the line between 
that virtue and the opposite vice directly for thousands of souls, 
and indirectly for his whole generation. He has brought home to 
men the choice between the two, and those who are not the better 
for his influence are the worse for their rejection of it. 

Under any circumstances, such a man would have made his 
mark upon his own times. He was born into a propitious time. 
The year 1830 was the true opening of the nineteenth century, 
which saw the breaking up of the frosty conventionalities of the 
Restoration, and the breathing of a new spirit into the art, the lit- 
erature, the politics, the economies of the European world. The 
wooden, mechanical condition of things, which WorpswortH and 
CoLERIDGE had deplored, was passing away. A new energy was 
moving in every field of thought. Into this movement CARLYLE’s 
influence passed as a part of its power. His was the most Catholic 
of all the new influences in British thought; Old Toryism and 
Young Ireland, Dickens and Maurice, alike felt his power. Of 
the intellectual harvest that has been reaped in many fields, no one 
man can claim so large a share. 

Of the antecedents of CARLYLE’s power, the first was the severe 
Presbyterian atmosphere of his youth. No man made a greater 
impression upon him than his father,—the stern, earnest, altogether 
believing Elder,—who put into his religion all the energy his fore- 
fathers had put into their border warfare. Those who know what 
an atmosphere that was, and have felt it in their own childhood, 
understand CarLyLe’s tone and attitude more easily than do any 
others. The absoluteness, the decision, the fearlessness of his 
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handling of social issues, had their roots in the stern discipline of 
the Kirk. For the Kirk’s ministry he himself was designed. His 
dearest friend and closest brother of the heart, Epwarp Irvine, 
had already entered it. CARLYLE wisely decided for himself that 
he could not. The hard and narrow character of the Scotch the- 
ology of that day was such that there was no room for him. The 
Kirk herself was soon to cast out Epwarp Irvine, the grandest 
soul in the Scottish ministry, CHALMERS not excepted. But Car- 
LYLE’S decision involved a terrible wrench to his whole thinking. 
The Church had drawn him by many cords, and his -rejection of 
her claims involved an antagonism to those claims which almost 
passed into antipathy. And yet it is notable how tenderly he re- 
fers to her through all his later writings. He scoffs at the rivals of 
Calvinism, and declares that that stern creed was only seeking a 
new and fitting dress to resume its sway over men’s minds. He 
puts the old Scottish metrical psalms into the mouths of his me- 
dieval monks and his Puritan soldiers. He was one of the notable 
company—including Burns, Scott, CAMPBELL, and Archdeacon 
HarE—who confessed to the fascination of that rough psalm-book. 


The strerigth of his reaction against the Church was measured 
by his devotion to the three great gods of German literature,— 
RICHTER, SCHILLER and GorTHE. From the former he took little, 
except some stylistic peculiarities, but it is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that his idiosyncrasy in writing was due to that or any exter- 
nal influences. ScHILLER’s influence upon him was personal. 
GOETHE’s was supreme, and largely mischievous. Its height is rep- 
resented by “Sartor Resartus.” The book is a freak of the first or- 
der—a cunningly sustained and thoroughly sardonic paradox. 
Those who delight in CARLYLE chiefly for the graphic power and 
eccentric vigor of his style and his grotesque humor, place it very 
high on the list. But it lacks the characteristic earnestness of the 
man. It is not to be compared with “ Past and Present,” in point of 
serious purpose. 

‘ In later years GOETHE waned in his influence, and the lessons of 
CARLYLE’s youth came back to him with more power. The loss of 
one of the best of wives made him more tender. His own failures 
humbled him somewhat, for his “ Frederick the Great” must be pro- 
nounced a desperate failure. He wrote to Mr. Emerson after its 
completion, to express the sorrowful conviction that the years 
spent on it had been wasted, as the more he had to do with Frep- 
ERICK, the less heroic he found him. Any observant reader might 
draw the same inference from the manner in which FREDERICK’s 
later years are hurried over. The life that CARLYLE ought to have 
written was that of LurHEr, or that of Knox. Either of the two 
would have given him just the field for the exercise of his best 
powers. 

At any rate, he lost something of the old self-confidence and 
scorn of the common belief of his countrymen, as age ripened him. 
If he kept on saying bitter things, it was chiefly from force of habit. 
His “Kings of Norway,” though not as masterful as “The French 
Revolution” or “Cromwell,” is simplerin style and purer in English. 
They have no speech of “the abysses,” and “the eternities,” as in 
his GOETHE-pagan period. Some of his utterances, not meant for 
publication, show the change which came over him. He wrote in 
recent years to his old friend THomas Erskine of Linlather: “The 
other night, in my sleepless tossings about, which were growing 
more and more miserable, the words of that brief and grand prayer, 
‘Our Father,’ came strangely into my mind with an altogether 
new emphasis, as if written and shining for me in mild, pure splen- 
dor on the Llack bosom ofthe night there; when I, as it were, read 
them word by word—with a sudden check to my imperfect wan- 
derings, with a sudden softness of composure which was much un- 
expected. Not, perhaps, for thirty or forty years, had I once for- 
mally repeated that prayer; nay, I never felt before how intensely 
the voice of man’s soul it is; the inmost aspiration of all that is 
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high and pious in poor human nature ; right worthy to be recom- 
mended with an ‘after this manner pray ye.’ ” 

The best tribute to his work and use was the letter sent him by 
an English artisan, to thank him for having helped him to become 
a more honest and faithful workman. He was one of those to “turn 
many to righteousness,” with results to themselves, it is said, both 
notable and lasting. 





THE NEW VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


S a version of the New Testament from the hands of the 
A English and American Committees of Revision is promised 
in the course of a few months, an interesting inquiry is suggested 
as to the effect of its publication upon the popular ideas of inspir- 
ation. The scope of such an inquiry is necessarily limited to Eng- 
lish-speaking Protestants, for the Roman Catholic Church has its 
distinct canon of the books of Scripture, and an authorized text 
resting on the decree of the Council of Trent. In Germany, the 
apocryphal books, as they are called, have always appeared with 
freedom in the vernacular versions, and new editions have contin- 
ued to be published since the time of LUTHER by scholars for pop- 
ular use. Amongst many Protestant denominations, the appear- 
ance of a new version will have but little effect, for these reasons : It 
is understood that the first edition will be published by subscription, 
and so pass into limited circulation, chiefly among the clergy and 
the educated laity. Its reception will therefore be slow, and will 
almost unconsciously modify men’s thoughts before the volume be- 
comes the accepted text of the people. Again, those religious so- 
cieties which sprang from dissent to the Church of England, for 
the most part, have accepted the King JAmEs’s version by custom 
and for convenience. Notably, the Baptists have their own Bible 
Societies, or at least organizations in which their influence is pre- 
dominant, which justify their separate existence by the avowed 
need of a more accurate translation. It must also be remembered, 
that in religious bodies where the worship is extemporaneous and 
the Scripture lessons are chosen at the discretion of the minister, 
the substitution of a new version for an old will hardly be percep- 
tible to the great majority of the congregation. They have no dis- 
tinct printed standard in their hands with which to compare the 
renderings given from the desk. Besides, the deviations of the 
new revision from King JAMEs’s text are announced as quite minute. 
There are a few omissions to be expected ; some obsolete words, or 
words used in an obsolete sense, will give way to modern usage, 
but the vigorous and archaic form of the familiar text is to be kept 
unimpaired wherever there is no loss of sense to arise from this 
course. 

The problem is somewhat more difficult with the Church of 
England and the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States, 
because in these churches it is prescribed that their lessons shall be 
taken from the authorized or the King JAMEs’s version, and much 
Scripture is read beside in the Psalter, the Epistles and Gospels, 
from the Book of Common Prayer, A question may arise soon 
here, as to the effect upon the popular view of inspiration among 
those who have two versions of God’s word in their hands at the 
same time ; one version sustained by the scholarship of the Church, 
and the other by its authority; the firsta much more undoubted 
approximation to the genuine writings of the authors of the Bible 
than the last. Will not the existence of two such versions put in 
jeopardy either the belief in a plenary inspiration or the authority 
of the Cnurch which has established as standards of the sacred text 
that which modern scholarship has found to be untenable? The 
apprehension of such an effect is to be seen in the apologies made 
in advance for the new version, theologians and exegetes telling 
the public that no matter of faith is affected by the proposed 
change of rendering, and that only critical minds will observe the 
varicd reading. But what will plain men say when they discover 
that the gospel for Ascension Day, which has been read from time 





prior to the reformation in the English Church, is spurious? That 
the account of the woman taken in adultery, which forms part of 
the second lesson for the morning of the 22d Sunday after Trinity, 
is without critical authority? or that the proof text of the three 
witnesses for the doctrine of the Trinity, read every first Sunday 
after Easter, must be abandoned ? 

At the last General Convention of the Episcopal Church, held 
in New York, these difficulties were so obvious that provision was 
made for meeting them. A committee was appointed to report 
upon the forthcoming version, and, although it cannot present its 
conclusions to the world until the autumn of 1883, this delay will 
be of no disadvantage, for the new version will hardly get into 
general circulation before that date, and the committee will be en- 
abled to enrich their report with the wisdom derived from some 
actual experience of the revised book. However, the churches 
must at some early date accept the revision, for it is not wise to 
disturb the public mind with different versions of the sacred oracles. 

Yet the danger apprehended from the publication of the new version 
disappears almost wholly before a few historical facts. The English 
Church has kept in constant use two quite dissimilar translations of 
the Psalms without experiencing any trouble on that account. The 
Psalter of the Prayer-Book is taken from the Bible known as the Great 
English or CRANMER’S Bible, published in 1540, while the translation 
of the authorized Bible is that published in 1616, under King JAmMEs 
the First. The two versions vary greatly in style, and not unfre- 
quently in sense, but their simu!taneous use has worked no detri- 
ment to the reverence and faith of men, At the time of the Re- 
formation, within the first seventy-six years, there appeared in 
England no less than six popular versions of the Scriptures, some 
of which superseded one another, but several maintained them- 
selves contemporaneously, as notably the Bishops’, the German and 
the Douay versions. Besides these there have been the transla- 
tions of TYNDALEand CovERDALE, the MATTHEWws Bible, which went 
through several editions, while the list ends with the revi- 
sion of 1611, These fast-recurring editions of the Scriptures 
were found of no serious account, although at the time some ap- 
prehension was felt about them, and in the reign of Epwarp S1xtTH 
the Great Bible was authorized for purposes of public worship, in 
order to restrain the multiplying versions of private scholars, It 
was also the rapidly increasing editions of the sacred text which 
led the Council of Trent to adopt the Vulgate Bible as its stand- 
ard, until a more correct version should be put forth by the author- 
ity of the Church. 

With all this past experience, there is little reason to fear the 
evil effects of launching a new version of the New Testament upon 
Protestant Christendom. The laity will follow their teachers with 
the more confidence as their erudition and conscientiousness be- 
comes evident. If, in some measure, here and there, the faith of 
some mind is shaken by the change, on the whole, most persons 
will be helped away from a foolish superstition about the letter of 
the text, and into a better appreciation of those things in which 
the value of a revelation lies. There will be no sudden shock. 
Those who formed their opinions have already encountered and 
overcome the misgivings connected with a fluctuating text, and 
those who do not, will catch the clearer courage and satisfaction 
of their teachers. There is no good reason to fear faithfulness to 
truth, nor to withhold from the people what are the common 
convictions of Biblical scholars. We may rest in the persuasion 
of the great critic BENTLEY, whose words have been recently 
quoted by Professor FisHER: “No matter how many variations,—all 
the better to a knowing and serious reader, who is thereby more 
richly furnished to select what he sees genuine. But even put 
them into the hands of a knave ora fool, and yet with the most 
sinistrous and absurd choice, he shall not extinguish the light of 
of any one chapter, nor so disguise Christianity but that every 
feature of it will still be the same.” 
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PROCEEDINGS OF CONGRESS. 


WasHINGTON, February roth, 1881. 


The great event of the week is the formal declaration of the result of 
the Electoral Coliege, and the election of GARFIELD and ARTHUR to be 
President and Vice-President of the United States. The Senate has 
spent much time in debate on the Pension Appropriation bill, while the 
House has debated the Apportionment bills, passed the Legislative Ap- 
propriation bill, and failed to pass, under suspension of the rules, the 


River and Harbor bill. 
SENATE. 


Thursday, Feb. 3.—The resolution proposed by Mr. Morcan of 
Alabama, denying the right of the President of the Senate to count the 
votes of the Electors, was taken up. Mr. Morcan explained the reso- 
lution. Senator EDMUNDs opposed it on the ground that it was not 
sufficiently comprehensive, he maintaining that neither the President of 
the Senate nor the Houses of Congress, either, or all of them together, 
had the right to count the vote. His motion to lay the resolution on 
the table was defeated—z2z2 yeas, 32 nays. The resolution was debated 
all day, Messrs. EpMunps of Vermont, ConKLinc of New York, 
WuvyteE of Maryland, and BLAINE of Maine, making speeches. On the 
call of yeas and nays, the vote on its passage was—yeas, 33; nays, I, 
the Republicans refusing to vote, leaving the Senate without a quorum. 

Friday.—House bills making appropriations for flooring the National 
Museum building, and for publishing a new edition of HaypEn’s Atlas 
of Colorado, were passed ; also, the Senate bill making an appropria- 
tion for prosecuting a search for the steamer Jeannette. A motion 
of Mr. Locan of Illinois to take up the bill for placing General 
GRANT on the retired list of the army, was defeated, as was also a 
motion by the same gentleman to enable the Senate to take up a joint 
resolution extending the franking privilege. Mr. Morcan of Alabama 
called up his resolution relating to the right of the President of the 
Senate to count the Electoral votes, the discussion relating chiefly to the 
right of Senators to refrain from voting under the rules, Mr. EDMuNDs 
of Vermont explaining the action of the Republicans the day before, 
and Mr. THurMAN of Ohio, and Mr. Bayarp of Delaware, insisting that 
their action was an infraction of the rules. An amendment offered by 
Mr. EDMunNDs to make the resolution an expression of opinion only, was 
defeated—yeas, 28; nays, 33. An amendment by Mr. Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts, declaring it to be also the duty of Congress, without delay, to 
institute measures securing a due and orderly performance of the duty 
of counting the vote in future, the effect of which was to give the whole 
resolution the force of an expression of opinion only, was adopted, and 
then the resolution was passed—yeas, 42; nays, 1. The Pension Appro- 
priation was taken up, and Mr. LoGan made a vigorous attack on the 
‘‘sixty surgeons’’ amendment. 

Saturday.—A joint resolution authorizing the President to invite the 
French Government to participate in the celebration of the centennial 
anniversary of the battle of Yorktown was adopted, after being 
amended, on motion of Mr. Hoar of Massachusetts, so as to expressly 
mention as included in the invitation the family of LarayETTE. 

Monday.—Mr. BuTLer of South Carolina made a speech con- 
cerning the census of South Carolina, in the course of which 
he referred bitterly to a campaign speech by Mr. Conkiinc of 
New York, which provoked a contemptuous retort from Mr. Conx- 
LING. Mr. Kirkwoop of Iowa made a speech on the Pension Appro- 
priation bill, defending the operations of the Pension Bureau against 
the criticisms of Mr. Locan of Illinois and others. After the speech, 
the proposed amendment, known as the Sixty Surgeons bill, was ruled 
out of order. Mr. Piump of Kansas offered an amendment to appro- 
priate $200,000 for an increase of the force of clerks in the Pension Office. 

Tuesday.—Mr. Biair of New Hampshire introduced a joint resolution 
for a Constitutional amendment prohibiting the manufacture or im- 
portation of intoxicating liquors in the United States after the year 
1g00. Mr. ConkKLING introduced a resolution calling on the Secretary 
of the Treasury for detailed information concerning appointments and 
promotions in the New York Custom House during the past year, the 
purpose being evidently to show that Civil Service Reform has not had 
its perfect worth there. Mr. VoorueeEs of Indiana opposed the bill 
providing for relieving the Mexican Government of certain liabilities 
for which judgment against it had been obtained by citizens of the 
United States, arguing that the bill ought not to pass until the Govern- 
ment-first secures relief to our own citizens. Mr. PLump’s amendment 
to the Pension Appropriation bill, against which Democratic members 
brought technical objections, was debated. Resolutions of respect to 
the memory of the late Congressman E. W. Farr of New Hampshire, 
were passed. 

Wednesday.—Mr. Wattace of Pennsylvania reported favorably on 
the bill to enlarge the Philadelphia Mint. Mr. Incauts of Kansas 
offered a resolution for the appointment of a committee of three Sen- 
ators to sit during the recess to devise some way to expedite the busi- 
ness of the Pension Office. The Senate, at 12 0’clock, proceeded to 
the Hall of the House of Representatives to be present at the proceed- 
ings attending the declaration of the result of the Presidential election. 
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HOUSE eOF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, February 3.—Mr. Davipson of Florida made a personal 
explanation concerning some statements in a recent speech by his col- 
league, Mr. BisBEE, with regard to Florida elections. The House con- 
curred with the Senate in certain amendments to the Naval Appropria- 
tion bill, and refused to concur in others. The Senate joint resolution 
for printing a semi-monthly index of the Congressional Record was laid 
on the table. The Indian Appropriation bill, returned from the Senate 
with amendments, was considered, several Senate amendments being re- 
jected, among the rest the amendment continuing the Board of Indian 
Commissioners. Consideration of the Apportionment bill was resumed, 
Mr. Cox of New York offering an amendment fixing the whole number 
of Representatives at 307, with a distribution accordingly. Mr. SHER- 
WIN of Illinois favored a bill reported by the minority of the Commit- 
tee, making the whole number of Representatives 319, mainly because 
it would least disturb the present status of parties. Mr. Crow.ey of 
New York opposed making any apportionment by this Congress. 
Mr. THompson of Kentucky, Mr. Horr of Michigan, and several 
other gentlemen addressed the House, and the bill was net disposed of. 

Friday.—A bill authorizing the sale of certain New York Indian 
lands in Texas was passed after amendment. ‘The rest of the day was 
spent in consideration of bills on the private calendar, several of which 
were passed. ‘The bill for the relief of the widow of the late Captain 
PaGE, of the navy, who resigned at the beginning of the war, having 
been favorably reported from the Committee of the Whole, Mr. GoopE 
of Virginia, in obedience, as he said, to a request of Mrs. Pace, moved 
to recommit the bill. Mr. Concer, after stating that he understood 
there were erroneous statements in the report on the bill, moved to re- 
commit it, with instructions to report the actual facts in the case, when 
Mr. Goong hastily moved to lay the bill on the table, which was done. 

Saturday.—The concurrent resolution regarding the manner of de- 
claring the Electoral vote, adopted by the Senate the day before, was 
taken up, and, after a brief debate, was passed. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt was made to obtain consideraton for the Senate bill providing for 
a search for the steamer Jeannette. Consideration of the Apportion- 
ment bill was resumed. Mr. Ropinson of Massachusetts, Mr. CHAL- 
MERS of Mississippi, Mr. Hooker of Mississippi, Mr. Cotkrns of In- 
diana, and others, addressed the House, several of the gentlemen de- 
fending the election laws and methods in their States. Mr. Corrroru 
of Pennsylvania offered an amendment fixing the whole number of 
Representatives at 245. 

Monday.—Mr. McLane of Maryland presented a long report 
from the Auditor of Railroad Accounts, covering all the im- 
portant facts connected with land grants made to Pacific Railroads, a 
document of great value. Mr. Bowman of Massachusetts moved to sus- 
pend the rules and pass a resolution reported from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs in favor of a commission to report on the advisability 
of making a reciprocity treaty with Canada. He was decisively de- 
feated, the yeas being only 33, the nays 119. Mr. AIKEN of South 
Carolina attempted to have passed, under suspension of the rules, a bill 
erecting the Bureau of Agriculture into a department—yeas, 164 ; nays, 
83, not two-thirds. A bill was passed by a two-thirds vote relieving 
foreign vessels from seizure for violation of the custom laws under 
certain conditions. Then an attempt was made to pass the 
River and Harbor Appropriation bill, by which, as presented 
to the House, ten miilion dollars are appropriated. Mr. Cox of 
New York showed in a short speech that the members of the 
committee had secured for their own localities more than half this 
money. This speech went far to defeat the bill, which failed of secur- 
ing the necessary two-third majority, the vote being 160 to 86. 

Tuesday.—The River and Harbor bill was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole. The Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appropriation 
bill was considered in Committee of the Whole. An amendment offered 
by Mr. Diprett of Tennessee, to cut off the pay of members of Con- 
gress absent without leave, was notadopted. Some provision of law to 
cure the evil of absenteeism is very desirable. Consideration of the bill 
was interrupted in order to allow of eulogies of a deceased member of 
the House, Mr. Farr of New Hampshire. 

Wednesday.—-The galleries of the House were early filled with a 
brilliant audience to witness the ceremony of declaring the election of 
President. Ladies were admitted to the floor. The morning hour was 
occupied in consideration of the Appropriation bill. At twelve 
o'clock proceedings were interrupted by the in-coming of the Sen- 
ate. The Vice-President sat beside Speaker RANDALL. The enve- 
lopes were opened by the Vice-President, and the certificate was read 
and the declaration of the votes of the States made by one of the tellers. 
The proceedings were deliberate and formal. When all the envelopes 
had been opened, the announcement was made that JaMEs A. GARFIELD 
had a majority of all the votes cast for President, and CHEsTER A. 
ARTHUR a majority of all the votes cast for Vice-President, GARFIELD’s 
vote being 214, and Hancock’s 155, or 144, according as the vote of 
Georgia was or was not counted. The announcement of the result was 
received with cheers. The Senate withdrew, the galleries emptied 
themselves, consideration of the Appropriation biil was resumed, 
and it was finally passed. 
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THE SOUTH. 

A SYMPOSIUM. 

N TuHE American for February 5, we published the first instalment of 

a series of letters from Southern men in review of the Southern 
political situation, with reference to national affairs. These letters 
were elicited by questions in writing, with the sole object of bringing 
about a better understanding between North and South, to the end that 
national unity may be promoted through the obliteration of sectional 
lines. All of the replies received are from men whose relations to the 
Federal and State Governments, or whose social and political antece- 
dents and influence, make their opinions of great value to the student of 
contemporary politics. In the publishing of them week to week, regard is 
had to a classification according to States, going southward from the 
Potomac, and beginning with the two Virginias. In the issue for Feb- 
ruary 5, letters were printed from Hon. A. H. H. Stuart, ex-Secretary 
of the Interior; Senator WirHeErs, Lieut.-Gov. WALKER, and Repre- 
sentative JOHN RANDOLPH TUCKER. 


To obtain this information, it was deemed expedient to indicate a 
common line of discussion, and the letter addressed to each South- 
erner, to which a reply was sent, was as follows : 


PHILADELPHIA, January 1, 1881. 


Dear Sir :—There is a strong desire among the better elements in the Republican 
party atthe North to do away with that bar to the highest national political prosperity 
known as “the Solid South,” not merely for the good it would do the South, but also 
for the benefit it would unquestionably do the North in obliterating a cause of sectional 
suggestions and harmful dividing lines. The North is sincere in this. 


We here can conceive of no better way of arriving at a solution of the question 
than by obtaining, considering and adopting, so far as we see it to be possible, the 
opinion of the South upon the best means of removing the bugbear. THE AMERICAN 
intends to do what lies in its power to promote this end by laying before its Northern 
readers the views of Southern men whose position and knowledge entitle them to 
speak. Will you not, therefore, kindly oblige THE AMERICAN and the conservative 
Republicans at the North by replying to the following questions ? 


1. Has the “ Carpet-Bag” influence been hurtful or helpful in your State; and in 
what way as regards educational, political, social and commercial prosperity ? 


_2. How far has this Carpet-Bag influence been opposed or fostered by State legis- 
lation and public opinion ? 


3. Have the Carpet-Baggers had a fair chance to be honest, or are the troubles 
which have arisen traceable to weakness of character in the Carpet-Baggers ? 


4. Is the Carpet-Bag influence with you on the wane, or is it waxing; and why? 


5. Are the Northern Democrats a help or a hindrance to Southern political pros- 
perity? Ifso, what is the remedy ? 


6. What is the condition of the negro party, and what is its future ? 


7- Has the time come, or is it near, when the white people of your State will seek 
affiliation with new parties ? 


8. What have been the errors in the treatment of the South by the Northern 
power? 


9, What would the South /%e ¢o have from Northern politicians, the Republican 
party and the President-elect ? 


10. What does the South eed from them ? 
11. What doesthe South exfect to get from them ? 
12, Is public opinion in your State fairly in accord with your own? 





VIRGINIA. 
(Continued from THE AMERICAN of Feb. 5.] 


SENATOR F. W. FOHNSTON. 


Hon. JoHN W. Jounston, the senior Senator from Virginia, came 
into a Senatorial seat with the return of his State, under the recon- 
struction acts, to a participation in the Federal Government. A native 
of Virginia, he was educated in South Carolina, studied law at the 
university founded by THos. JEFFERSON, and until his election to the 
United States Senate, was prominent only as a lawyer. His conserva- 
tism and the fact that his political disabilities had been removed, were 
the considerations, second only to his high character, governing the 
Legislature in sending him to the Senate, with a Republican colleague, 
at a time when it was not easy for any Southerner to pass muster before 
the Committee of Privileges and Elections, of which Ouiver P. 
Morron was the ruling spirit. Mr. JoHNsTon came into the 
Senate in 1870, and has been twice re-elected, his third term 
expiring March 3, 1883. As a Congressman, his position has 
been that of a Conservative Democrat, rather than Liberal on the 
one hand or Bourbon on the other, and he has taken an active and in- 
fluential part in the promotion of immigation to Virginia, and the 
maintenance of her financial credit against the machinations of the Re- 
adjusters, under the lead of Gen. MauoneE. His recent reply to Gen. 
Mauone’s manifesto attracted general attention as a thorough exposi- 





tion of the position of the debt-paying wing of the Democratic party 
in Virginia. Senator JOHNSTON writes : 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN, 
UNITED STATES SENATE CHAMBER, * 


January 13, 1881. 

Six: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1oth inst., 
in which you request answers to some questions relating to the South. I am always 
willing to do anything to bring about a fair understanding of that portion of the coun- 
try, and such action on the part of the people of the North, and of Congress and the 
Administration, as will take the “ South,” as such, out of politics and secure justice to 
her people; and, therefore, I give such answers to your questions as the pressure of 
public business has allowed me to prepare. 

In reply to your first question, Virginia has not suffered so much as some of her 
sister States in the South from the infliction of the “carpet-bagger.” She has never 
had a Legislature in which he was in a majority, or indeed in numbers sufficient to in- 
fluence legislation materially. Since 1869, the State Government of Virginia has been 
in the hands of her own people. The carpet-bagger has only figured in Federal office- 
holdings, and in State offices in some of the counties where the colored votes preponder. 
ated. His influence has, therefore, been local and limitéd. But, wherever it ap- 
peared, it has in the main been demoralizing and injurious. There are, however, hon- 
orable exceptions, for I know some of the race who are good citizens. The chief 
respect in which they have been hurtful has been the baleful effect they have had on 
the negroes. One active, malicious, dishonest carpet-bagger can and will infect the 
colored people within his reach. He knows that he can’t get office or maintain his 
position, if a good feeling should prevail between the whites and blacks, and, therefore, 
he works sedulously that such a thing shall never come about. And there is nothing 
he will not say or do to make the black race hate and distrust the white. To reduce 
him by some means or other to a cipher in political, moral and educational affairs, is 
essential to the obliteration of race antipathies and strifes. 

Touching your second question, legislation has had little to do with it, one way 
or the other. Public opinion has been strongly opposed to the carpet-bagger. He has, 
however, in spite of public opinion, or, rather, in total disregard, and what has seemed 
to be a willful, premeditated, insulting, oppressive, wanton and tyrannical disregard of 
it, been kept in office, place and power by the Federal administration. 

Question 3. Every man can be honest if he chooses, and where the carpet-bagger 
was dishonest, it was because it wasinnate in him, and because he had come South 
especially to get an opportunity to plunder. There was and is nothing in his surround- 
ings that ought to make him worse or better than the average man—when he behaved 
worse, it was because he was, in fact, worse. 

Question 4. If there is any difference, the carpet-bag influence seems just now to 
be on the increase in Virginia. But I feel bound to say, in justice to many of them 
whom I know personally, that they are the best oftheir class, and, if judged by them- 
selves alone, unaffected by the bad odor that attaches to the name, would be entitled to 
and would have a fair repute and standing among the people generally. 

Question 5. The Northern Democrats are a help to the South, and, with the ex- 
ception of a few just, moderate, wise and conservative men in the Republican party, 
the only friends the South has in the North. 

Question 6. The negroes are nearly all Republicans, and are easily kept in the ranks. 
Some, like camp-followers, who attend armies, and hover between the hostile forces, 
are undecided whether to adhere to their own party or to go over to the Readjusters. 
As to the future of the negro party, I can’t say. I once heard a noted colored preacher, 
named John Jasper, who attained celebrity by asserting “that the sun do move,” preach 
a sermon, in which he declared that “the future of futurity was mighty onsartain.” 
That covers the ground of your question. 

Question 7. The white pedple of my State are trying to better their condition, and 
would like very well to be allowed quietly to attend to their business and give politics 
the go-by. But the debt question keeps up an excitement, and has produced some 
disruption in party ties. There can’t be said to be any disposition to go over to the 
Republicans, but some would be willing to see both old parties broken up entirely, and 
have a new deal all around. 

Question 8. To answer this question in full, would require more time than I can 
spare, and more space in your paper than you could afford. I will mention some of 
the errors. One has been the enactment of sectional legislation, and maintaining it 
on the statute book long after the occasion for it has passed. For example, the iron- 
clad oath, which is still a law, and still enforced, upon the presumption, which is 
absurd, not to say foolish, that the South is thinking about a new rebellion. All the 
people of the South know that there is no necessity for any such law, and its enforce-_ 
ment is irritating and looking like tyranny. Another error has been the putting into 
office of worthless, disreputable and dishonest people, and maintaining them there 
against all protest, and in the face of proof of their unfitness. And this thing is more 
felt by the Southern people generally than anything else, because they have to do with 
these officers in their every day business, and it comes home directly to them. The 
deputy marshals, especially, have been objectionable, and have tended to bring the U. 
S. Courts into disrepute, and to cause them to be considered engines of oppression and 
wrong. Let a man become bankrupt in character and fortune, and presently he joins 
the Republican party, and then soon after turns up as a United States Deputy Mar- 
shal. 

Questions 9 and 10. To answer briefly, the South would like to see the baseless 
charges abandoned that she wants to dissolve the Union and overturn the Constitu- 
tional amendments. The South has no more thought of renewing the secession 
movement than the North has. As far as she is concerned, the Union will be per- 
petual, She acknowledges the binding force of the whole Constitution, knows well 





that the war amendments can never be repealed, don’t wish to repeal them, and don’t 
intend to try to do it. She don’t want any more sectional legislation, and desires to 
be put and kept exactly on the level of her sister States. She wants no more rights 
than they have, and no less. Such national legislation as is now on the statute books, 
but has become useless, like the iron-clad oath, should be repealed. The South wants 
a better class of men appointed to office by the Federal authorities, and would like to 
see the importation of carpet-baggers stopped. By carpet-bagger, I don’t mean North- 
ern citizens who come to settle and engage in business—they are welcomed every- 
where—but I mean the professional office-hunter, who has nothing to bind him to the 
South except his office, and who would disappear in a night, like the Sota, if he lost 
it. We want marshals, district attorneys, postmasters, collectors, etc., and their depu- 
ties, to be honest men, and to have the respect and confidence of the community. Not 
that there are not already some of these officers who are such men; but a good many 
are not, and we would like for them all to be so. The South wants to be fairly rep- 
resented in all the departments of the Government—not upon the narrow ground that 
some Southern man may have an office and draw a salary, but because it is right and 
is consistent with the theory of the government, and because, if really representative 
Southern men were put upon the Bench and in the Cabinet, and appointed to subordi- 
nate offices, they would show the country that they had its interests at heart, and de- 
sired to promote them, and would demonstrate that the South did not wish to subvert 
the Constitution or injure the Northern people. The era of development and _busi- 
ness and commercial progress is fairly opening at the South. The disclosures of the 
census are very encouraging, and ought to have a quieting effect upon the Northern mind. 
The thoughts of the people are turned to their own affairs, with a somewhat hopeful 
accompaniment. They want to be permitted to work out their own success, without 
adverse legislation and without the embarrassment that attends the bad administration 
of the laws. 

Question 11. The South ope to get what I have indicated they need and ought 
to have; but I can’t quite venture to say that they exfect it. 

Question 12, I believe public opinion to be fairly in accord with my own. 


Yours respectfully, 
JoHN W. JOHNSTON. 


REPRESENTATIVE R. L. T. BEALE. 


RicHARD LEE TURBERVILLE BEALE, now representing Henry A. 
Wise’s old district in the House of Representatives, was a member of 
Congress so long ago as 1847-49, but from 1849 until 1879 took no part 
in national politics, and therefore seems a new figure to the present 
generation of politicians. In the interval, he was a member of the 
ablest Constitutional Convention that ever sat in Virginia, served also 
in the Legislature, and, entering the Confederate army, rose to the rank 
of brigadier-general. Gen. BEALE returned to Congress as the succes- 
sor of the gifted, but erratic, BevErLy Dovuctas. Following is his 
letter : 


To the Editor of Tuk AMERICAN, 
WaAsHINGTON, D. C., December 17, 1880. 


Sir: Your circular of 16th instant reaches me to-day. To one who, like myself, 
has been always a Democrat, holding opinions antagonistic to those advocated and 
carried out in the policy, legislative and executive, by the Republican party, it might 
seem strange that he was called upon to suggest anything which might tend to impair 
the continued supremacy of his own doctrines in the South. These political opinions, how- 
ever, spring from and rest upon causes, the results of long series of events in the past, and 
are not likely to be affected by anything I may say; and, as the specific points em- 
bodied in the queries contained in your circular, if met by frank and friendly re- 
sponses, may throw light upon some dark spots in the minds of the people of the North, 
and tend to secure a better understanding of the true condition of affairs in my own 
State, I very cheerfully comply with your request. 

To reply intelligently to your first inquiry, it is necessary to refer to the condition 
of our people in 1869. In that year, we were forced to accept a fundamental law made 
for us by a carpet-bag convention, or remain under a military rule, before which our 
courts were silent. A very large majority of our population were negroes, fresh from 
the gross ignorance of involuntary slavery, and in the first paroxysms of a new-born liberty, 
with aspirations for social equality and entire political supremacy. Something more 
than the mere ascendancy of this, in that political sentiment was involved; something 
even higher than the wish to retain the power to tax in the hands of those who owned 
the soil, which was the only property left, or nearly so. The purity of race, about 
which the affections of the refined cling—the social status—was involved. In solving 
those questions, the carpet-bagger and his congener, the scalawag, were the officers 
commanding the negroes, banded into Union Leagues; their claim was that they were 
representative Republicans, and, as was most natural, they were despised by a people 
whose all that was dear they strove to destroy. 

The carpet-bag influence was fraught with evil, and only evil. 
directly with contracts for labor; it filled the ignorant and unlettered with ambitions 
for official position ; it seriously disturbed the relations between the races; it retarded 
our school system, by demanding mixed schools; it produced and continued excite- 
ment, which helped to drive out population; it diminished production, by making the 
laborer dissatisfied ; it impaired confidence in the good-will of the North towards us. 

No State action was ever taken in respect to the carpet-bagger. He was some- 


It interfered 


times a part of the Legislature, sent by the votes of the negroes. Public opinion branded 
him with its curse, and as the light from the lamp of experience penetrated the igno- 
rant credulity of the negro, in its fires his breath of life was consumed, and, in my sec- 
tion, the places which knew him know him no more. 


I am speaking only of the men 
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The farmer, mechanic, or trades- 


who came among us for office—traders in politics. 
man, who came to pursue his vocation, has, at all times, commanded the respect and 
kind offices of the people, and is now gladly welcomed. 


Your fifth question speaks of political prosperity. I do not know that I catch the 
idea to be imparted by that term. In our State, the greatest political blessing is the 
privilege of managing our own affairs, subject to the Federal Constitution and, within 
State jurisdiction, in ourown way. Northern Democrats alone are willing to con- 
cede us this. In national policy, the South can have‘no separate political prosperity. 
By legislation, she may be discriminated against, and made to suffer in her industrial 
interests ; or by equal laws they may be promoted. By assumption of power not given, 
the general Government may impair the autonomy of a State, or States, and thus hin- 
der her political prosperity. Both as to industrial interests and conceded political 
rights, it is to the principles and practice of Northern Democrats, when administering 
the government, we look for the highest political prosperity, of the South and the 
North, the East and the West. 

The negro, as a political party in Virginia, is not so strong as in its origin. They 
still band together, and use the influence of religion, and sometimes violence, to com- 
pel fidelity to party. Yet occasionally, especially as they become property owners, a 
few desert. When the influence of causes connected with the emancipation of the 
slaves shall, as time passes, become less controlling, the negroes will be almost univer- 
sally Democrats. 

Political parties are organized upon some principles of fundamental laws, or some 
principles of Governmental policy. Their disruption, generally gradual; some- 
times sudden and violent. Rarely can human sagacity anticipate a new forma- 
tion; germs of sentiment, long dormant, spring suddenly sometimes into prominence, 
and become dividing lines of parties. There is nothing in current events from which 
I can deduce the conclusion that the white people of the South will seek any new 
party affiliations. 

Many mistakes were made by the Republican party in reconstruction, in the opinion 
of the coolest men in our section. The policy adopted was based upon the assumption 
that we did not accept, and would not, in good faith, carry to their legitimate limits, the 
results of the war embodied in the Constitutional amendments. 

The financial budget was an error in its application to a country reduced.to ex- 
treme poverty. Direct taxes, heavy upon leading articles, repressed the energies and 
limited the productions of the people. A more humane policy in financial matters, 
such a policy as Gerritt Smith commended, would have been at once a peace-offering, 
and certain forerunner of larger revenues in the near future. 

The courts were cruelly organized in requiring jurors without qualification ;—for 
none qualified could be found outside of the classes of whites who could read 
and write. This iron-clad oath was applied, and excluded them. The South would 
have of Northern politicians recognition of this fact: that as she frankly declared she 
would withdraw from the Union, so also she frankly acknowledged her defeat, and ac- 
cepted its results. She claims that the bravery displayed in the maintenance of her sup- 
posed rights, was the surest guarantee of her good faith, and entitled her to the confi- 
dence of her conquerors. This much she expects. This is what she wants from Repub- 
lican legislators and Republican Presidents: Equal consideration with other sections 
of the Union, in the enactment and execution of laws; equal participation in the ap- 
pointment to office, of men who are true representatives; equal distribution of the rev- 
enues applied to improvements ; equality of taxation. 

I may not decide how accurately I have read thepublic opinion of my State—so 
far as I have done so, it is substantially, upon the points indicated, in accord with my 
own. I may confidently point to the men who have in our national councils repre- 
sented the State to which I belong, for evidence of the fact that no sectional policy 
controls their actions; that the broad Union of States, in all its parts, is their country. 

In conclusion, Republicanism, let me assure you, is combated and opposed in the 
South, not because the masses North rally around its flag; not, now, because of 
what I have stated of its errors towards us, so much as from the belief that its princi- 
ples and its measures lead necessarily to a centralization of power, destructive of all 
State automony, fatal alike to every State in the Union. 

Very respectfully, 
R. L. T. BEALE 


PROFESSOR B. PURYEAR. 


Prof. PuryEAR, of Richmond College, at Richmond, the leading 
educational institution of the great Baptist denomination in the South, 
is the next participant in our symposium. He is, in fact, at the head 
of the College, as Chairman of the Faculty, discharging the functions 
of President. Mr. PuryEaR writes courteously and frankly, but with 
the strongest tinge of Bourbonism as yet observable in the letters that 
have reached THE AMERICAN. 

To the editor of THE AMERICAN, 
RICHMOND COLLEGE, RICHMOND, VA., January 28, 1881. 

Sir: Your late favor, requesting my views on certain topics, was duly received. 
I do not deem it necessary to reply to your inquiries serza¢im, but will so express my- 
self as in effect to embrace them. 

The people of the North, you tell us, complain of the “ Solid South,” and wish to 
destroy this solidity. It seems to me that the first thing to do is to ascertain the cause 
of this state of things in the South—though I may remark, in passing, that the North is 
about as solid as the South. 

The people of the South, at the close of the war, accepted its results in good faith, 
and were prepared to return to their duty as law-abiding citizens. In their ingenuous 








simplicity, they supposed that as the North had fought for the maintenance of the Union, 
the first consideration would be its eternal integrity. Instead of this, however, the 
Federal Constitution, which was the bond of union, was immediately assailed and over- 
thrown by the dominant North, now flushed with victory and thirsting for vengeance, 
Then commenced the hideous war of reconstruction—a war waged with muskets and 
cannon on an unarmed and prostrate people. Amendments to the Federal Constitu- 
tion were declared to be ratified, which simply destroyed that once sacred instrument. 
The Federal Government, by virtue of these amendments, really prescribes the qualifi- 
cations of suffrage in the States, and is actually present at elections in the States to 
control the results. The Constitution of our fathers is thus completely overthrown ; 
State autonomy is dead. Over the grave of the Confederated Republic, as formed a 
century ago, floats triumphant the flag of a consolidated despotism. Under the opera- 
tions of these pretended amendments, a savage race, in a,large numerical majority in 
several of the Southern States, is lifted in a moment into citizenship, armed with the 
ballot, and, in many cases, goaded and stimulated by the Federal Government, its 
agents and emissaries, into wrath, lawlessness, and crime. They were taught to be- 
lieve, and they did believe, that the whites of the South were their irreconcilable 
enemies, whom they might injure and insult as they pleased. These semi-barbarians, 
inflamed with wrath and hatred, and supremely incompetent to the duties of citizenship, 
were thus made the governing majority. Such a sight the world had never seen before ; 
such an act of cruelty and wrong finds no analogue in all the annals of crime. If pil- 
lage, plunder, arson, murder, rape,—which, indeed, largely followed,—had at once be- 
come universal throughout the South, the law would not have been more guilty than it 
is, for it was the logical tendency of the law to produce exactly these and similar re- 
sults. That these results did not fully and everywhere ensue, is due to a cause more 
potent than human statutes. Negro equality was the boon and the declaration of the 
law; but the negro, governed by his God-given instincts, refused to accept the boon, 
and denied the doctrine. In the presence of a race superior to him by birth and blood, 
instinct with the doctrines and traditions of civil and constitutional freedom, the 
negro, though frequently galvanized by inflammatory rhetoric into spasmodic cour- 
age, and braced by the promise and expectation, in the supreme crisis, of foreign 
sympathy and aid, realized, after a few years of convulsive struggle, that political 
rule was not his vé/e, and that his only security was to be found in his natural place 
of acknowledged inferiority. This is the lesson, Mr. Editor, that he has learned, or 
is learning ; quite a different lesson you taught him, or attempted to teach. Now, when 
millions of these negroes, born and raised as slaves, were turned loose among us, and 
armed with the ballot, inflamed with hate, their sense of wrong quickened and inten- 
sified by seditious utterances on the part of their new-found friends, taught to be- 
lieve that they were the favorites, the “ wards of the nation” —the victorious nation that 
would look, at least with complacency, on any outrage they might commit on the 
“rebel” whites—the people of these Southern States, who owned the country, and 
alone were competent, or had the right, to rule it, were banded, of necessity, together 
to protect their lives, their property, their honor, What would the people of Pennsyl- 
vania do, if heathen Chinese were suddenly thrown into their State, enfranchised in a 
mass, in such preponderating numbers that the political power of the Commonwealth 
was likely to pass immediately into their hands? Would you be able to do as well as 
the South did? Would you be able, by innate superiority and by peaceable means, 
to keep down these pagan idolaters and preserve the institutions of your State and the 
property of your citizens from desecration and destruction? If amalgamation with 
them was utterly out of the question—felt to be a crime against blood and nature; if, 
further, they hated all you loved, and loved all you hated; if, led on by these feelings 
and emboldened by encouraging messages and the promise of aid from abroad, they 
should proceed summarily to bring you to the dust—ah! would not the Schuylkill 
and the Susquehanna redden into wrath, and the cry, that silences laws, “ To arms 1 
to arms!” roll down from your mountains to the sea? Such, and worse, was the 
terrible environment of the people of these Southern States. They did not do what 
you would have done, and would have been justified in doing. Blood is thicker than 
water, and triumphed over it. They calmly asserted their innate superiority, exerted 
a just power of repression and control, and so vindicated their God-given right to 
rule. So, in some sense, liberty was maintained ; so, life and property were protected ; 
and so, female honor was saved from threatened defilement. The same necessity, 
though weakening, is still upon us; and so long as it lasts, the South, unseduced and 
unterrified, will be, I trust, as one man. 

If the solidity of the South is to be broken, then they who caused it must do the 
work. You come to Southern men, and, in effect, ask them to undo the work of your 
own hands. The so-called amendments to the Federal Constitution subjected all that 
makes life dear among us, or even tolerable, to the brutish passions of an inferior race, 
just lifted by force, and in palpable violation of the Constitution, out of slavery. Undo 
your work, or, at least, have the courage to declare the truth of history, that these 
amendments are not parts of the Constitution. 

The Thirteenth Amendment was ratified in 1865, by Virginia, Louisiana, Missouri, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, South Carolina, North Carolina, Alabama, and Georgia. And 
the votes of these States were necessary to its ratification. Now, the Congress of the 
United States, in February, 1867, recite in the preamble of their reconstruction meas- 
ures as follows: “ Whereas, No legal State Governments, or adequate protection for 
life and property, now exist in the ‘Rebel States of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, Florida, Texas,and Arkansas,’ ” etc. Hence, 
thé validity of the Thirteenth Amendment rests upon the ratification of States whose 
governments were declared illegal bythe Congress of the United States. Ratified by 
bodies which the Federal Congress, to accomplish another purpose, found it convenient 
subsequently to declare illegal, the ratification must be invalid. According to the 
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XXXIXth Congress,—the Congress that accomplished the hideous programme of re- 
construction,—the ratification by these States of the Thirteenth Amendment had no 
more binding effect than a vote on the same proposition by Hottentots or Bengalese. 
Is the XX XIXth Congress, Messrs. Editors, good authority ? 

Asto the Fuurteenth Amendment. The XXXIXth Congress assembled December, 
1865. They proceeded to reconstruct the “ Rebel States” by passing the reconstruction 
measures, the first of the series becoming law in February, 1867, The existing governments 
in those States were, as we have seen, declared to be illegal, and were overthrown. In 
palpable violation of the Constitution, martial law was proclaimed in these States, 
when there was not the slightest show of opposition to Federal authority. The States 
were converted into military districts; and military satraps, with more than proconsular 
powers, were sent down to take possession of them, and govern them as they pleased. 
Conventions, called by military authority, were required to form new Constitutions for 
these States, and impose upon the people, in their organic law, the terms of the con- 
queror. State Legislatures, soon elected and convened, ratified the amendment 
without debate. The heel of the tyrant was upon them. They were told to take the 
amendment or the bayonet. Was this a ratification at all? Certainly it was not a 
ratification, in the sense of that term, as employed by the framers of the Federal Con- 
stitution. The people of these States—their leaders and guides disfranchised—had no 
choice ; certainly no choice as between the ratification and the rejection of the amend- 
ment, but a choice only between ratification and the surrender of life, property, and all, 
to the cruel mercy of irresponsible military despots, who seemed even to seek opportu- 
nities of showing their contempt of law and vested rights. The ratification by the 
Southern States of the Fourteenth Amendment was effected by force and torture, and 
is therefore null and void. 

Even Mr. Seward, then Secretary of State, practised and facile as he was in 
political tergiversation, did not have the hardihood to announce unqualifiedly the ratifi- 
cation of this amendment. Hear him in his official proclamation of the ratification. 
He stated that it had been ratified by 23 States (28 were necessary), and “in six 
States by bodies avowing themselves to be, and acting as, the Legislatures of the States 
of Arkansas, Florida, North Carolina, Louisiana, South Carolina, and Alabama.” In 
the same proclamation he tells us that the States of Ohio and New Jersey (embraced 
in the twenty-three before mentioned), “have since passed resolutions respectively with- 
drawing the consent of each of said States ;” but the votes of these States were counted 
all the same. 

Was the Congress of the United States that proposed the amendment indeed the 
Congress of the United States? The Constitution declares that the “ House of 
Representatives shall be composed of members chosen by the people of the several 
States,” and that the « Senate shall be composed of two Senators from each State, chosen 


" by the Legislature thereof.” Was that Congress constitutionally organized that ex- 


cluded from representation, in both branches of the Federal Legislature, the people of 
a dozen States who had duly elected Representatives and Senators, and inflicted upon 
them, in the reconstruction measures, while so excluded, the foulest wrong, the most 
cruel punishment, known to modern annals? In passing this outrageous legislation, 
the intention was—and there seemed no bar to the full execution of the intention—to 
put the people of these States under the domination of their late slaves. Ina meas- 
ure, you of the North have failed; but the failure does not redeem the unpardonable 
cruelty of the punishment. For it was a punishment, not of “rebels” only, but of 
non-combatants of every class, of women and of little children—a punishment that, 
not finding sufficiént material for its vengeance in the living generation, sought to in- 
flict its bitter humiliation on generations yet unborn. If you had been content to pun- 
ish the participants in “rebellion” with loss of property, imprisonment, torture, 
death, time at length might have soothed or cicatrized our wounds; but when, with 
fiendish malignity, you attempt to subject all classes of our population, and those yet to 
come, to crucifixion of the soul—submission to slaves— 


‘* Time but the impression deeper makes, 
As streams their channels deeper wear.” 


The reconstruction measures were so obviously un-Constitutional, that the President, 
a staunch Union man, was compelled to veto the bill. No greater outrage was ever 
inflicted upon a prostrate people. It is the crime of the age. When they became 
law, the South became solid, in self-defence. Ifthe scheme had had full course, there 
would have been in these Southern States such a carnival of crime that the world 
would have stood aghast at the iniquity. To the solidity of the South is due not only 
our own partial rescue, but to the same fact are you indebted that your legislation— 
more cruel than the laws of Draco—is not pilloried in eternal infamy, the detestation 
and disgust of the world and all time. 

Most gladly will I codperate with you in destroying the solidity of the South in the 
only way in which it can be destroyed, or ought to be destroyed. Remove the cause; 
repent of your gross and frequent violations of the Constitution of our fathers, and 
bring forth fruits meet for repentance, by showing a willingness to mend the breach. 
The South, though irreparably wronged, will meet you half way, and honestly assist 
you in devising plans for the unification, harmony and security of all parts and sec- 
tions of the country. B. PURYEAR. 


GOVERNOR MATTHEWS OF WEST VIRGINIA. 


Henry M. Matruews, the only West Virginian who has responded 
to THE AMERICAN’s inquiries, isa man of prominence, but Conserva- 
tive opinions, known only to the country through the efficient discharge 
of the duties of Governor, and his recent candidacy for the U. S. 
Senate. He isa man of ability and popularity, and mzy fairly be set 
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down as a representative of the West Virginia Democracy. Knowing 


this, we regret his letter is so brief. 


To the editor of THE AMERICAN, 
STATE OF WEsT VIRGINIA, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
WHEELING, February 8th, 1881. 

Smr: I have been so much occupied that I have not had time to reply to your 
letter, and now I must answer very briefly. 

There cannot be said now to be a carpet-bag element in West Virginia. 
ately after the close of the war, a number of disabling statutes were enacted, which 
prohibited any one from purchasing land, teaching school, voting, serving as a juror, 
&c., &c., unless he took the “test oath;” 7. e. unless he would swear that he had 
never borne arms against the Government of the United States, and that he had never 
countenanced, counselled or encouraged those in armed hostility thereto. While those 
laws were in force,—for about five years,—there were a few carpet-bag lawyers in the 
State. 

I do not think that the Northern Democrats are an injury to the Southern pros- 
perity. We have nota negro party here. There are about twenty thousand negroes 
in the State, and not more than four or five thousand negro votes. 

The errors in the treatment of the South by the North have arisen, I think, chiefly 
from the want, upon the part of the fair-minded men of the North, of accurate infor- 
mation as to the temper and disposition of the Southern people, and the real condition 
of affairs in the South. The people of the South would like to be treated by the 
Federal Government just as the people of the North are treated. The people of 
West Virginia receive the people of the North cordially, and those who settle in the 
State are not only fully protected in the enjoyment of all their rights, but are treated 
with great kindness and hospitality. 

In great haste—very respectfully yours, 
Henry M. MATHEWS. 


Immedi- 








THE DEATH OF HOOD.* 
The maimed and broken warrior lay, 
By his last foeman brought to bay. 


No sounds of battlefield were there— 
The drtim’s deep bass, the trumpet’s blare. 


No lines of swart battalions broke 
Infuriate, thro’ the sulphurous smoke. 


But silence held the tainted room— 
An ominous hush, an awful gloom,— 


Save when, with feverish moan, he stirred, 
And dropped some faint, half-muttered word, 


Or outlined in vague, shadowy phrase, 
The changeful scenes of perished days! 


What thoughts on his bewildered brain, 
Must then have flashed their blinding pain! 


The Past and Future, blent in one,— 
Wild chaos round life’s setting sun. 
But most his spirit’s yearning gaze 
Was fain to pierce the Future’s haze, 


And haply view what fate should find 
The tender Loves he left behind, 


“O God! outworn, despondent, poor, 
I tarry at Death’s opening door, 


While subtlest ties of sacred birth 
Still bind me to the lives of earth. 


How caz I in calm courage die, 
Thrilled by the anguish of a cry 


I know from orphaned lips shall start 
Above a father’s pulseless heart ?” 

His eyes, by lingering languors kissed, 
Shone like sad stars thro’ autumn mist ; 


And all his being felt the stress 
Of helpless passion’s bitterness. 


When, from the fever-haunted room, 
The prescient hush, the dreary gloom, 


A blissful hope divinely stole 
O’er the vexed waters of his soul, 


That sank as sank that stormy sea, 
Subdued by Christ in Galilee. 





* During the terrible Yellow Fever season of 1878, Gen. Hood and his wife died at very nearly the 
sametime. They left a large family of children unprovided for, under circumstances which aroused 
the sympathy of the public, North and South. At the South, a considerable fund was subsequently 
raised for their support ; while Northern philanthropists, we understand, adopted two of the children, 
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It whispered low, with smiling mouth,— 
« She is not dead,—thy queenly South. 


And since for her each liberal vein 
Lavished thy life, like vintage rain, 


When round the bursting wine-press meet 
The Ionian harvesters’ crimsoned feet ; 


And since for her no galling curb 
Could bind thy patriot will superb. 


Yea! since for her thine all was spent, 
Unmeasured, with a grand content,— 


Soldier, thine orphaned ones shall rest, 
Serene, on her imperial breast. 


Her faithful arms shall be their fold, 
In summer’s heat, in winter’s cold; 


And her proud beauty melt above 
Their weakness in majestic love !” 


Ah! then the expiring hero’s face, 
Like Stephen’s, glowed with rapturous grace. 


Mad missiles of a morbid mood, 
Hurled at his head in solitude, 


No longer wounding, round it fell. 
Peace sweetened his supreme farewell! 


For sure the harmonious hope was true,— 
O South! he leaned his faith on you! 


And in clear vision, ere he died, 
Saw its pure promise justified. 


PauL HAMILTON HAYNE. 


CARLYLE’S PLACE IN THE CENTURY. 


INCE Carlyle’s death, nearly every daily newspaper in the country 
has had something to say of his literary character. Many of these 
notices, perhaps most of them, have been entirely perfunctory, and 
proceeded from minds originally innocent of acquaintance with the 
subject. These ali take the same view, which, indeed, has got into the 
popular cyclopedias, and would no doubt be accepted by a vote nearly 
unanimous in the common schools. This view, which is worth noting, 
though, of course, it would be highly absurd to quarrel with it, is that 
half a century ago Mr. Carlyle was a person who exhibited marked 
literary promise which, by reason partly of dyspepsia and partly of per- 
verseness, he had conspicuously failed to fulfill. That is the majority 
vote, with which we need not quarrel. On the other hand, what strikes 
one most about the notices which are not perfunctory, which have at 
least proceeded from a reading of Carlyle, and from the reflections in- 
duced by that process, is the extreme diversity of their points of view. 
Heine says that to ask a man what he thinks of Goethe, is to ask him 
what he thinks of the universe, and that the answer, whoever makes it, 
tells less about Goethe than about the man who offers it. It seems like 
hyperbole to say this, even about Goethe, but, after all, the answer to 
the question about Goethe must have been a criticism of modern civili- 
zation ; and in like manner one’s criticism upon Carlyle is a deliver- 
ance of one’s opinions upon the contemporary civilization at least of 
England and America There will be as many judgments as men. 
Looked at rightly, this is the highest tribute to a man’s literary power, 
or, rather, next to the highest. About Shakespeare we do not dispute, 
although the idle among us wrangle so much about Hamlet and Mac- 
beth. How much of this is due to the fact that Shakespeare was a 
dramatist, of course it is not easy tosay ; but we may believe that if his 
form had not been dramatic, he would still have been the ‘‘mirror’’ of 
Carlyle’s own striking figure. It seems strange to say that Carlyle is 
the spokesman of his generation, in the face of the majority vote above 
mentioned, and in face of the fact that he undertook to be its censor 
and often seemed to be its scourge. But, as he himself has written, a 
man must belong to his generation and resemble his contemporaries, 
either directly and by compliance, or inversely and under protest, and 
the greatest literary force in any generation is the best expression of 
the generation to after-times and other countries. One need only count 
Carlyle’s professed disciples, and to remember both how various are 
their points of view, and how many of them are emphatically men of 
their generation, in order to be assured that Carlyle was not astray in 
his own time, although he did figure himself as a ‘‘bemired auer-ochs of 
the German forests’ in the England of 1835, and doubtless felt himself 
more and more a stranger as his life went on. It is true that among 
the men whom we have called his disciples, only a few, and those of 
the younger or the weaker-minded, have actually adopted his ‘‘body of 
doctrine’’ as a book of recipes, and have made practical applications of 
these recipes with sometimes wild results. These are the Carlylunculi. 
But the men to whom the body of doctrine is valuable as informed by 
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a quickening spirit are men of another order. The theory of plenary 
inspiration has no more produced good results in this case than in the - 
other cases to which it has been applied in modern literature. 

But it is no doubt true, that of the determining principles of char- 
acter, according to the current formula, ‘‘environment’’ counted far 
less with Carlyle, and ‘‘heredity’’ far more, than with most of his con- 
temporaries. We have his own description of his father, and in him- 
self we see realized and made visible to all the world the long result of 
a line of intense, austere, God-fearing, and yet shrewd and canny Scot- 
tish peasants from the time of the Covenant and far beyond it. Every- 
body knows his own passion for the genealogies of remarkable men. 
Everybody remembers his own account of the first appearance of the 
Mirabeaus on the stage of general history and of their final disappear- 
ance. It is as true of the Carlyles, and of the famous and childless last 
member of the race : 


New Mirabeaus one hears not of; the wild kindred, as we said, has gone out with 
this—its greatest. As families and kindred sometimes do, producing, after long ages of 
unnoted notability, some living quintessence of all the qualities they had, to flame forth 
as a man world-noted; after whom they rest as if exhausted, the sceptre passing to 
others. 


Given aman of genius, a Scotchman of genius, with all the intensity, 
persistency and religiosity of his race in Great Britain sixty years ago, 
and what was his career? ‘In his simple Scottish circle, the highest 
form of manhood attainable or known was that of Christian ; the high- 
est Christian was the teacher of such.’ These are Carlyle’s words, 
written of Edward Irving; they are as true of himself and of the envi- 
ronment of his own youth. Irving, who was a Scotchman of genius, al- 
so accepted the standard of his ‘‘simple Scottish circle’’ without 
questioning enough, and made wild work of his life. But for the pretty 
‘**Catholic Apostolic Church’’ in Gordon Square, in London, and a 
like church in each of three or four others of the English-speaking cities, 
and for the name ‘‘Irvingite,’’ meaningless in most ears, his only monu- 
ment is this same elegy of Carlyle’s. When the same question was put 
to Carlyle, we know how it was answered, and after what a struggle. 
He can never have repented his answer ; and thirty years later he re- 
cords his own opinion of Sterling’s taking orders in the Church of Eng- 
land, ‘‘in flat reproval,’’ ‘‘in mere pitying condemnation of it, as 
a rash, false, unwise and unpermitted step.’’ But the college course 
which had unfitted him, instead of fitting him to become a minister 
of his father’s kirk, had unfitted him also to plough his father’s acres, 
and literature was the only career open to him, emancipated, as he then 
felt himself, into homelessness. Literature he himself has called ‘ the 
haven of expatriated spiritualism,’’ and journalism, more harshly, ‘‘ the 
California of the spiritually vagabond.’’ . But on looking over his long 
career, it is hard to imagine, or to recall in history, in any hierarchy, 
ever so well settled and ever so absolutely believed in, a more suita- 
ble arena for his powers than his age and his country offered him 

In 1833, Carlyle told Emerson, ‘‘ it was now ten years since he had 
learned German, by the advice of a man who told him he would find 
in that language what he wanted.’’ That his adviser was a wise man, 
nobody who has read Carlyle will be likely to dispute. It is not so 
much that he has interpreted German ideas to English readers, as M. 
Taine sets forth in his acute criticisms, and that in Carlyle we have 
German theories ‘‘transfigured, made precise, thickened after the 
English manner,’’ but that the knowledge of German ideas helped him 
to transcend, instead of discarding the doctrines of ‘‘his father’s 
kirk;’’ to see that Puritanism and Hebraism itself are but phrases,—in- 
complete realizations of the ‘‘ ideal of the world,’’ which may yet, and 
many times, be more fully realized. The struggle towards this fuller 
realization is, under whatever form—biographical, critical, historical— 

. the purport of Carlyle’s writing. If an aspiration can be called a phi- 
losophy, it is his philosophy. If many smaller men have been brought 
to this point of view, and, indeed, occupy it almost unconsciously, it 
behooves them to remember what was the outlook for devout disbelief 
before Carlyle began to write, and what was the real character of the 
asylum which Coleridge, say, provided for them, when he attempted 
to galvanize the Anglican ecclesiastical forms with the ideas of Ger- 
man transcendentalism. It is true that pious pilgrims still resort to that 
asylum, but they betake themselves to it professedly as to a monastery,— 
not to a factory, to a refuge from the world, not to a place where the 
work of the world is done. It is this difference between Coleridge and 
Carlyle that constitutes the practicality of Carlyle’s writings; and this 
practicality is not in the least affected if it should turn out that none of 
his recipes, to recur to our former figure, is available in actual 
cookery. 

It is this intense practicality, no doubt, that determined the sub- 
jects and the treatment of Carlyle’s writings. A ‘‘ heroic sentiment,’’ 
M. Taine reminds us, ‘‘is more palpable and more moral’’ than a 
pure idea. Certainly it is easier to inculcate, and possibly of more 
value when inculcated, as the history of the last eighteen centuries 
seems toindicate. Carlyle’s theme, however, is not so much the beauty of 
holiness as the devoutness of secularity, and it is possibly to exhibit this 
that he takes as hischief heroes two eminent ‘‘ business men,’’ like Freder- 
ick and Cromwell. The vividness of his historical conceptions has scarcely 











been approached in English literature since Shakespeare, and it is, per- 
haps, more marked in “‘ Past and Present’’ than in either of the two 
more ambitious histories. Artistically, indeed, one is inclined to call 
‘¢ Past and Present,’’ Carlyle’s best book, unless the ‘‘Life of Sterling’’ be 
excepted. Certainly ‘‘ Past and Present’’ is the most complete sum- 
mary of what we call Carlylism. The strictly historical works are little 
more than illustrations of it, and the ‘‘ Latter Day Pamphlets ”’ street 
preaching from its texts. With all its splendor of eloquence, ‘‘ Past 
and Present’’ is eminently a sagacious and even a ‘‘canny’’ book. 
One is astonished to find, from really reading-it, how thoroughly Car- 
lyle is aware of the qualifications which are to be made, even when he 
does not expressly make them, but leaves them to the candor of his read- 
ers. There is, indeed, much misunderstanding possible on this ac- 
count, but when one has something which he regards as of great mo- 
ment to say, he can be pardoned for not saying at every turn what 
everybody knows. A man whose ruling belief is that there is much to 
be said on both sides, and who, moreover, undertakes to say it, cannot 
hope to accomplish much for the side on which he considers the weight 
of evidence to lie. Even in ‘‘ The Nigger Question,’’ now that we can 
read it without growing hot on the subject, moderation seems by no 
means lacking. Sir Henry Maine, in an often quoted phrase, has des- 
cribed the movement of the progressive societies as a movement ‘‘ from 
status to contact.’’ ‘‘ Past and Present ’’ is in good part, and ‘‘ The 
Nigger Question’’ is altogether a celebration of the advantages of 
status over contact in certain provinces of things, and is to that extent 
reactionary. But those who have watched the condition of the South- 
ern States since the war are prepared to admit that for the more helpless 
class ‘‘ status’’ may have some compensating advantage. What is still 
more curious, is that an Irish Land bill should even now be urged, on 
behalf of the tenants, which, in effect, remands Irish tenants from a 
condition of free contact to a condition in which contact is hedged 
with so many conditions that it would be absurd to call it free. 

But, we repeat, the influence and the value of Carlyle’s writings do 
not in the least depend upon the actual availability of the recipes they 
may happen to contain. His service has been to remind men, when 
the old ideas, by which so many generations had lived, seemed to be 
disappearing, that so long as human life continues, and continues hu- 
man, there must remain ideals of human life which no advance in 
knowledge and no readjustment of material conditions can take away. 
This truth he has enforced in writings which are sure of a high and en- 
during place in English literature, as well as in the long and brave and 
faithful life which has just now closed. How high and how enduring 
his place in English letters is to be—in that ‘‘strange and northern poe- 
try which has its roots in the Edda, and its flower in Shakespeare’’— 
it is idle for us now to speculate. Doubtless, when time allows delib- 
erate writing, many writers will have true and intelligent and critical 
things to say of him. But not in his own generation, nor in that which 
has succeeded his own, can an estimate be made of a writer of 
whom thirty years ago it was said that his influence was traceable in 
every contemporary book. We are too much products of our environ- 
ment to detach such an influence from the other spiritual forces of our 
time. Enterprising literary athletes may conscientiously endeavor to 
jump off their own shadows, and to make allowance both for the per- 
sonal equation and the national equation. But a man does not jump off 
his own shadow the more readily for being aware of the difficulty of the 
feat. Nor can we rely upon the judgment of foreigners. M. Taine’s 
account of the relation of Carlyle to the thought of his time is, perhaps, 
more accurate than any estimate which is likely to be made, either here 
or in England. But the relation of Carlyle to English literature, which, 
after all, is what interests us, is quite another question, that will 
scarcely be settled by a critic who, whenever he comes upon a well 
authenticated case of humor, secures it, and subjects it to the academic 
reactions for esprit. The memory of Carlyle must be left, as Bacon 
left his, ‘* to the next ages.’’ 





LITERATURE. 
SWINBURNE’S STUDIES IN SONG. 


ESPITE his occasional faults of style and his frequent faults of taste, Swinburne 
must, by the most severe and reluctant critic, be classed among the few really 
great masters of English song. From the blank verse or the choruses of the “Atalanta 
in Calydon” to the most trivial little ballad or rondel that has tinkled from his lute, 
how wide is the range; yet, it may fairly be said that there is nothing he has attempted 
in which he has not succeeded. His admirers, and those most anxious for the advent 
of a new and genuine singer at a time when the Laureate had practically retired from 
the field, and Browning showed himself particularly contemptuous of mere melody, 
had good reason to fear that the author of “ Atalanta” would be unable to sustain his 
lofty flight, and that his peculiarities of style, and notably his fondness for alliteration, 
would, in the end, prove fatal to him. It cannot be said that these gloomy predictions 
and apprehensions have been realized, for—though we do not believe that Swinburne 
has ever produced so important a work as the “ Atalanta,” not even excepting that 
noble “Erechtheus,” which has never been duly appreciated,—in the volume lying 
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before us (“Studies in Song,”) we find him at his best, with more of his peculiar 
excellences, and fewer of his characteristic defects, than ever. But an Ameri- 
can critic—and one of the most accomplished of our American critics—has very 
justly observed of Swinburne: “ Nothing is more natural, yet unjust, than the common 
tendency among his readers to regard him exclusively as a master of exquisite and 
musical expression, to concentrate attention rather on his technical perfections, than on 
the breadth of his poetic vision and the high level of his thought. He has gone so 
far beyond his contemporaries in the grasp of the pictorial beauties and melodious 
capabilities of the English tongue, that a right appreciation of his mere workmanship 
exacts a special kind of education, for which his own productions supply almost the 
only text-books. In the presence of the sweetness that casts a spell upon the ear, we 
are, so to speak, like children engaged in learning a new language, scarcely able to 
turn the puzzled mind from the strange medium of utterance to the thought embodied.” 
Those who would study Swinburne at his best; his sympathy with the oppressed and 
struggling ; his scorn of the tyrannous and strong; his remarkable classical erudition, 
and the dazzling richness and flexibility of his rhythmical forms, cannot do better than 
read this volume, and re-read it, and especially take cognizance of the first and most 
ambitious poem, the “ Song for the Centenary of Walter Savage Landor,” one of the 
two men of modern days (the other being Victor Hugo,) for whom Swinburne enter- 
tains a profound and genuine admiration. 

In this fine ode—the music of which will, in some passages, recall Milton’s 
«“ Hymn onthe Nativity ”»—the poet not only describes and eulogizes his subject’s char- 
acter and career, but casts a glance at all his most famous works. So studded is every 
page with beauties of thought and expression, that it is hard to make a selection. 
Here Godiva “rides her city’s way, clothed with bright hair and with high purpose 
crowned ;” there “the tender three days’ queen, drew bright and gentle breath on 
the sharp edge of death ;” anon Ulysses— 

‘thim whose name turns all things golden, ° 


The wise, divine, strong soul, whom fate 
Could make no less than change and chance beheld him great; 


Or what could be better, in its way, than the powerful description of Napoleon, as 


“‘the blind and bold, 
First thief of Empire, round whose head 
Swarmed carrion flies for bees, on flesh for violets fed.” 


One stanza only let us give here—the concluding one, not the best of the poem, 
but one of the most characteristic: 


** Poet, whose large-eyed loyalty of love 
Was pure toward all high poets, all their kind, 
And all bright words and ail sweet works thereof ; 
Strong, like the sun, and like the sunlight kind; 
Heart that no fear, but every grief, might move. 
Wherewith men’s hearts were bound of powers that bind ; 
The purest soul that ever proof could prove 
From taint of tortuous or of envious mind; 
Whose eyes, elate and clear 
Nor shame nor ever fear, 
But only pity or glorious wrath could blind: 
Name set for love apart, 
Held life-long in my heart, 
Face like a father’s toward my face inclined. 
No gifts like thine are mine to give, 
Who, by thine own words, only bid thee vail and live.’ 


Whoever, especially if he be at all familiar with Landor’s works, will take the agree- 
able trouble to read this fine ode, and find out how thoroughly Swinburne has entered 
into the spirit of Landor, and in a single verse—sometimes in one pregnant phrase— 
has presented the essence of Landor’s work, will certainly hereafter acquit the young 
‘poet of weakness or confusedness of thought. 

In two of the other “ Studies of Song ”—the title is no misnomer—Swinburne attests 
his command of difficult measures, and his passionate fondness for the sea, which 
gleams and glances, ripples and swings, throughout his poetry, from first to last. The 
power and grace of these verses from “Off Shore,” at once commend them to the 
appreciative reader : 


“ From the banks and the beds 
Of the waters divine 
They lift up their heads. 
And the flowers of them shine 
Through the splendor of darkness that clothes them— 
Of water that glimmers like wine. 


Through the subtle and tangible, 
Gleam without form 

Their branches ; infrangible 
Ever of storm, 

Spread softer their sprays than the shoots 
Of the woodland when April is warm.” 


We know of no contemporary poet that could give us such melody except Swin- 
burne, and whoever will compare the opening lines of “‘ Evening on the Broads,” with 
some of Lord Lytton’s work, will see how judicious is the hand of the younger artist. 


** Over two shadowless waters, adrift as a pinnace in peril, 

Hangs, as in heavy suspense, charged with irresolute light, 

Softly the soul of the sunset upholden awhile on the sterile 
Waves and wastes of the land, half-repossessed by the night. 

Inland glimmer the shallows, asleep and afar in the breathless 
Twilight ; yonder the depths darken afar and asleep. 

Slowly the semblance of depth out of heaven descends on the deathless 
Waters ; hardly the light lives on the face of the deep— 

Hardly, but here for awhile, All over the grey soft shallow 








Hover the colors and clouds of the twilight, void of a star. 
As a bird unfledged is the broad-winged Night, whose winglets are callow 
Yet ; but soon with their plumes will she cover her brood from afar, 
Cover the brood of her worlds that cumber the skies with their blossoms, 
Thick as the darkness of leaf-shadowed Spring is encumbered with flowers. 
World upon world is environed in the bountiful girth of her bosom, 
Warm and lustrous with life, lovely to look onas ours.” 


If any one would judge of “ the grace and versatility of the man,” he has but to 
compare two poems, bearing the same date, one on the launch of the Czar’s yacht, the 
Livadia :— 

“* Gold, and fair marbles, and again more gold, 
And space of halls afloat that glance and gleam, 
Like the green heights of sunset heaven, or seem 
The golden steeps of sunrise, red and cold, 
On deserts where dark Exile keeps the fold 
Fast of the flocks of torment, where no beam 
Falls of kind light or comfort, save in dream,” > 


and the other a song, addressed to a child of six, the last verse of which is perfect in 
its movement, as well as gracious in its thought : 
** Could Love make worthy music of you, ° 
And match my Master’s powers, 
Had even my love less heart to love you, 
A better song were ours ; 
With all the rhymes like stars above you, 
And all the words like flowers,” 

We pass over the creditable “attempt” at rendering the grand chorus of birds, 
from Aristophanes, after the original metre, to dwell, in conclusions, on a poem, “ By 
the North Sea.” The features of a dying town, gnawed slowly by the inexorable sea, 
will, in some measure, recall that faultless poem of the deserted garden, while the ex- 
quisite melody is not altogether unfamiliar to the poet’s readers. This, for instance, is 


pure Swinburne: 
“ A multitude, noteless of numbers, 

As wild weeds cast on an heap. 

And sounder than sleep are their slumbers, 
And softer than song is their sleep ; 

And sweeter than all things, and stranger, 
The sense, if perchance it may be, 

That the wind is divested of danger, 
And scathless the sea,”’ 


Here, again, are two admirable studies of the sea, and the scenery of the sea- 
beach : 


** And the washes of the wild sea marches 
Where the borderers are matched in their might, 
Bleak fens that the sun’s weight parches, 
Dense waves that reject his light, 
Change under the change-colored arches 
Of changeless morning and night.”’ 


* Tall the plumage of the rush-flower tosses; 
Sharp and soit in many a curve and line 
Gleam and glow the sea-colored march mosses, 
Salt and splendid from the circling brine ; 
Streak on streak of glimmering sea-shine crosses 
All the land sea-saturate, as with wine,”’ 

Mannerisms and affectations the poet has always had. He still possesses them, and 
it may fairly be doubted if he will ever outgrow them. But so perfect is his sechnigue, 
and so lofty is his thought, that we must forgive their occasional occurrence, just as 
we overlook the aberrations and eccentricities of the man. We should like, for the 
sake of his fame, and for the sake of English literature, to have the poet select themes 
from later times, and that would admit of more popular treatment, so that a wider 
circle of readers might find delight in his pages. | We should like to see him turn his 
attention to Hugo’s “ Chansons des Rues et des Bois,” rather than to the French poet’s 
more Cyclopean—and, we must say, less successful—work. Because the time is not 
far distant when, in the natural order of things, Tennyson and Browning will have 
passed away, and Swinburne will, unchallenged by a single dissenting voice worth lis- 
tening to, succeed to their honors. Might it be without any dissenting voice what- 
ever! R. Worthington, New York, 1881. 

BELLES AND RINGERS is the curious title of a “ novelette” by Hawley Smart, who 
will be remembered best by some of his earlier works. ‘The story has one merit noy 
common to many of the recent English novels—it is absolutely pure in tone and pur-_ 
The volume is not otherwise remarkable, and the interest is not sufficiently 


pose. 
maintained to render the book very popular. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
1881. 226 pp. 


THE CHOICE OF BookKs.—Mr. Charles F. Richardson, who wrote a very convenient 
and useful little primer of American Literature, published two or three years ago, now 
comes forward with a little book of 90 pages ofadvice on reading. The title of Mr. Richard- 
son’s book is taken from Carlyle’s essay, but he by no means writes Carlylese, as might 
perhaps be expected. His book is, on the contrary, chiefly made up of extracts from au- 
thors who have expressed themselves on what, when, and how much to read and other 
similar topics. In his 90 pages he quotes approvingly from 91 authors, chiefly from that 
eminent master of the commonplace, Mr. P. G. Hamerton, and ranging from Edmond 
About and Addison to Archbishop Whately and Richard Grant White. Mr. Richard- 
son has, in effect, created the sort of book for which Mr. Francis Jacox is noted, and it 
consequently possesses a thoroughly eclectic spirit combined with common, sensible ad- 
vice, which will adapt it to the uses of that large class of readers who know not when, 
how, and what to read. American Book Exchange, New York, 1881. 
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—George H. Ellis, Boston, has in press a new volume of Rev. Stopford Brookes’s 
sermons, selected with the view of illustrating his general religious position, which has 
become a matter of so much interest, by reason of his withdrawal from the Church of 
England. The collection will contain Mr. Brookes’s recent letter to his congregation, 
the sermon, “ Salt Without Savor,” in which he defined his reasons for leaving the 
Church, together with an introduction upon his life, and the significance of his new de- 
parture. 


—The International Exposition of Electricity to be held soon at Paris is being 
rapidly arranged by the French Minister of the Post and Telegraph Departments. The 
latest item of interest in connection with the exposition is that MM. Siemens are going 
to construct an electric railway, perhaps even more complete than that which has been 
in operation for some months at Berlin. The railway will start from the Place de la 
Concorde, and extend to the Palais de 1l’Industrie, traversing the left side-of the 
Champs-Elysées. By means of an elegant viaduct the railway will penetrate the Palais 
de l’Industrie which it will traverse in all its length, passing, by means of a tunnel, under 
the immense arches, which will support electric beacons (fares). The Siemens 
brothers will expend $60,000 on this electric toy. The cars, of course, are to carry 
passengers. 


—Mr. A. J. Ellis, the eminent advocate of phonetic spelling, has adopted, as the 
only practical reform, what he calls a Dimidian System of Spelling. He uses only the 
existing types, and applies with thoroughness the phonetic elements already in use in 
English spelling ; and he abandons the principle of a single sound to a single charac- 
ter as an unattainable ideal. We observe, in the brief extracts we have seen from his 
new announcement, three words misspelled, ¢. ¢., spelled as they represent themselves 
to Mr. Ellis’s ear, but not according to what Americans regard as the proper pronunci- 
ation. This is the great difficulty in the way of all such reforms. We no more possess 
a uniform pronunciation of the language any more than a spelling which corresponds 
to the pronunciation. 


—The forthcoming number of the /x/ernational Review will bear the names of 
Edward Atkinson, Henry C, Adams, Dr. William A. Hammond, Leonard Courtney, 
M. P., Henry C. Lodge, and Justin McCarthy, M. P. 


—Le Moniteur des Fils e¢ Tissus describes in very laudatory terms, a lately in- 
vented automatic machine for the making of “ hand-made” laces, all the varieties of 
which can be rapidly produced on the 1,800 to 2,000 spindles, and 200 to 300 pins 
used. Valenciennes, round and square mesh, Malines, Guipure, Chantilly, etc., and 
the old styles, for which workers are now unobtainable, can be reproduced, A few 
hours suffice for any change desired, and the work of several hundred women is 
readily performed at once. ‘The looms cost $12,000, and it is asserted that $1,000,000 
has been offered for the patent-right in America, and an equal sum for England. If 
the invention is practical, some dismay may be caused among the 500,000 lace-workers 
in Europe, of whom 200,000 are in France, while imitation lace will disappear. 


—« The Eichhofs” is the title of Mrs, A. L. Wister’s new translation from the 
German, announced by J. B. Lippincott & Co, They also announce as nearly 
ready the following: “ Lanier’s Florida;” Prehistoric Europe,” a geological sketch, 
by James Geikie, LL.D., F. R. S., etc., author of “The Great Ice Age,” with maps 
and illustrations; “ Agnew’s Surgery,” Volume II. The principles and practice of 
Surgery; ‘ Descartes.--Philosophical Classics.” By Professor Mahaffy; being the first 
volume of « Philosophical Classics for English Readers.” Edited by William Knight, 
LL. D.; “The WeldedLink,” and other poems. By Hon. J. F. Simmons, late Chan- 
cellor of Mississippi State Courts. 


—Charivari has a good hit at the anti-tobacco societies, in the shape of the follow- 
ing fictitious notice: “Still another catastrophe caused by the abuse of tobacco. Yes- 
terday, on the Avenue de |’Opera, a gentleman was about to pick up a cigar that he 
had let drop. At the same instant an omnibus was passing. ‘The driver had not time 
to rein up his horses, and the unfortunate gentleman was literally crushed. See whither 
the immoderate use of cigars may lead one!” 


—An eccentric and forgotten author died recently in Paris—M. Collin de Plancy. 
He was in early life a violent Voltairian, and later a devout Catholic. Titles of his 
first works are such as these: Contes Noirs, Le Diable peint par Lui-meme, Le Dic- 
tionnaire Infernal, &c., all put on the /rdex Expurgalorius. His later works were 
a Life of the Saints, and a Christian Hymn Book. 


New York, February 9, 1881. 


HE leading event the past week on Wall Street has been the consolidation of the 
Western Union, the American Union, and the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph Com- 
panies, all to be known hereafter as the Western Union Company, whose capital stock 
will be increased to $80,000,000, This action of the principal stockholders of the 
companies mentioned was taken immediately after the decision of Judge Barrett, of 
the Supreme Court of this city, dissolving the injunction asked for to prevent the pro- 
posed consolidation. The law of 1870 of this State leaves no doubt that Judge Bar- 
rett’s decision was in accordance with it, the Judge declaring that he had read and re- 
read the act, with the determination to acquire a complete and absolute conviction as 
to its power and meaning, and that, after much scrutiny and reflection, it was impossi- 
ble to resist the plain, comprehensive, and all-embracing language of the law, and that 
the Legislature having specifically granted the power to consolidate, it must be assumed 
that it considered the exercise of such power as promotive of the ends referred to. 
The American Union had a short life, the articles of incorporation of the nucleus 
of the company being filed on April 28, 1879; but it lived long enough to become 
powerful enough to demonstrate that henceforth, if operated in opposition to the West- 
ern Union, it would make heavy inroads into the receipts of that company, which, 
owing to its immense capitalization, must of necessity be very large in order to pay 
expenses and satisfactory dividends to stockholders—an extortion that, by the consoli- 
dation, the public is asked again to submit to. While the laws of New York, however, 
plainly permit the union, the laws of Pennsylvania, and some other States are very 
explicit in their provisions prohibiting such consolidation, and the Western Union’s 
troubles on this account apparently have not ended. Yesterday a bill was filed in the 











United States Circuit Court, in Philadelphia, asking for a temporary injunction, until 
final hearing, which shall be perpetual thereafter, restraining the Western Union Com- 
pany from using the American Union wires along the line of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, between New York and Philadelphia; and also decreeing that the Company has 
forfeited its franchises and property, by violating the organic law of the Common- 
wealth. The temporary injunction was granted. 

The consolidation of the telegraph companies has been followed by various sug- 
gestions by which a perpetuation of the present monopoly may be avoided. One of 
these, and evidently the most practical, is the organization of another company, whose 
capital shall be sufficient to construct telegraph lines between the principal commercial 
cities of the country, the stock of which shall not be transferable, and which shall be 
divided among the leading merchants of this and other large cities. The construction 
of the American Union Telegraph Company at least did this much good: it demon- 
strated both the rapidity and cheapness with which first-class telegraph lines can be 
built. It may be claimed that the Western Union Company controls all the first-class 
telegraph men of the country ; but the claim will not bear investigation, and it is also 
undoubtedly true that some of its best men are not particularly wedded to the Western 
Union. Another remedy for the evils complained of, which only to-day received the 
endorsement of the Board of Trade and Transportation of this city, (which, by the 
way, must not be confounded with the Chamber of Commerce, the latter being an em- 
inently more respectable body,) is the purchase of the telegraph lines by the Govern- 
ment, and their operation by Government employés. There is a very strong disposi- 
tion among a certain class of Americans to appeal to the Government for help whenever 
anything unpleasant or undesirable occurs, very much as the child runs to its mother 
when it pinches its fingers. If it were impossible to prevent telegraph monopolies, 
there might, perhaps, be a shadow of an excuse for turning the business over to the 
Government. But this impossibility does not at all exist, and there are very grave real 
sons why the Government should have nothing to do with the telegraph business, at 
least until we embrace the Communistic doctrines, when all the telegraphs, railroads, 
machine shops, farms, etc., etc., may pass under Government control. The analogy 
which is claimed between the postal and telegraph business, does not, in fact, exist. 
In the one case, the United States messenger receives and forwards a sealed package, 
the contents of which are held sacred ; in the other, this is impossible, and this simple 
illustration alone, if there were not a dozen other reasons, should be sufficient to con- 
vince any one of the danger of placing the telegraph lines in the hands of Government 
officials. 

A record of last week’s transactions in stocks at the Stock Exchange presents 
little of wide interest. The various movements possessed only local characteristics 
and afforded no indication of the real situation. In fact, there cannot be said to have been 
any change in the fundamental governing conditions of the speculation from last week. 
The outside public has become thoroughly dissatisfied with the unsettled and unsatis- 
factory course of the market, and its apathy is more apparent with each day that 
passes. The general “bear” feeling on the “ street ” also exists, and while, so far, the 
“bear” party has not shown the disposition, if they have had the ability, to enforce a 
rapid and heavy decline in prices, there are many good houses and large operators 
whose desire is to see a lower level reached, and whose moral influence, at least, is 
cast in that direction. In fact, the only strength which the stock market has exhib- 
ited during the past six business days has been the result of the creation of a large 
“short ” interest among promiscuous traders who have not the pecuniary nor the tem- 
peramental stamina to resist what is technically known as a sharp “ bull twist.” The 
market closed last Saturday with a large “short ” interest existing, and to this element 
must be attributed the principal part of the advance which the “ bulls” enforced on 
Monday. People who sell stocks that they only expect to deliver in the future, are 
easily frightened at a movement in speculation against them to any decided extent, 
and their purchases to “cover” their contracts usually enable the “bulls” to supply 
them stocks at a gratifying advance upon the prices which the latter were compelled to 
pay in order to produce the desired “covering” impulse. Monday’s rally in prices 
ranged from 2 to 5 per cent., and while part of the improvement afterwards was lost, 
the general list ended % to 2 per cent. above last week’s closing prices. 

Regarding the probable future course of the stock speculation, it would be almost 
idle to attempt any prognostication. One powerful operator is currently reported to be 
a heavy holder of stocks, and his interest will be to prevent the market from slipping 
away from him before he has relieved himself of his holdings. Undoubtedly he will be 
assisted in any upward manipulation by some other large operators who are sailing in 
the same craft with him. The promise of the immediate future is that Wall street will 
be for some little time to come a battle-ground for professional « bulls” and «bears ”— 
a condition that is likely to be productive of considerable irregularity in prices, and that 
is not attractive to purely speculative ventures on the part of the outside public. 

The gross earnings of forty-one railroads during the month of January have been 
compiled, and that period may now be compared with the corresponding month last 
year. The showing, on the whole, is not an unfavorable one, although there are nu- 
merous companies which show a decrease in their business as compared with January, 

“1880. It has to be remembered, however, that the unusually severe winter weather 
interfered greatly with the movement of traffic last month, and railroad men also claim 
that business has been blocked to a great extent by the exhausting of the storage 
capacity of most of the grain elevators along the lakes. It is to be expected that the 
returns of railroad earnings will probably be unfavorable for some time to come. The 
gross earnings of forty-one roads, on a mileage of 26,211 miles, amounted to $10,243,- 
172 in January, 1881, against $9,113,274, in a mileage of 22,113 miles, in the same 
month last year, a net increase of $829,899. Eleven roads show a decrease of 
$562,952 from January, 1880, the ones leading in the decrease being the Wabash, St. 
Louis and Pacific, the Chicago and Alton, the Mobile and Ohio, the Missouri, Kansas 
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and Texas, the Hannibal and St. Joseph, and the New York and New England. The | 
greatest increases are shown by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St, Paul, the Denver and | 
Rio Grande, the Louisville and Nashville, the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, | 
the Chicago and Northwestern and the Chicago and East Illinois. But all of these | 
roads have added largely to their mileage since last year. So far this month, the re- 
ported earnings show a slight comparative improvement in the ratio of last month’s 
earnings, 

The improvement which the coal properties have experienced during the last year 
was prominently emphasized by the summary of the year’s business of the Delaware 
and Hudson Canal Company, which has been made public this week. It required the 
bitter experience of the financial losses of 1879 to convince several of the anthracite 
coal-producing companies that harmony of policy was moresprofitable than a “free 
fight ” to produce as much coal as possible, and then to market it at the best rates ob- 
tainable. Whatever may be said regarding the right of corporations to demand prices 
for products or rates for carriage, as the case may be, that will yield profits on largely 
watered stock or meet interest-obligations on bonds issued for coal lands purchased at 
extravagant figures, it is certain that the restriction of the coal production in 1880 
proved beneficial to all the coal companies. It brought the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western Railroad Company into the position of a dividend-payer, and it enabled the 
Delaware and Hudson to earn 63{ per cent, on its capital stock. The receipts of the 
Delaware and Hudson Company during 1880 amounted to $12,524,549, and the ex- 
penses ofall kinds were $7,613,507, leaving the gross profits at $4,611,042. After de- 
ducting the payment for taxes, interest and rentals ($3,259,619), the net earnings are 
left at $1,351,422, against a deficit in 1879 of $630,643. In other words, the increase 
in the company’s business last year was nearly $2,000,000. Last year’s profit is the 
first that has been shown by the company since 1876. 


The statement of the New York Clearing House, giving the average condition of 
the associated banks last week, lost much of its interest, because the averages and 
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not the actual condition of the banks on a specified day were given, and because 
those averages were inconsistent with the facts. The exchanges to all interior points 
were in favor of New York, or so little against it that shipments could not be made 
without loss, and the ease of the money market and the well-known position in the 
stock market of leading operators precluded the possibility that any one was locking up 
money; and yet it is impossible to account for about $2,000,000 in any other way than 
as indicated, unless the bank statement is misleading and does not give the true con- 
dition of affairs, which is undoubtedly the case. The statement shows a gain of over 
four and one-half million dollars in deposits, which are now $307,097,200, or within 
less than $700,000 of the largest sum ever reported. The specie and legal tenders 
held by the banks amount to 27.22 per cent. of the deposits, or 2.22 above the 25 per 
cent. rule. The clearances for the week were again over a thousand million dollars. 


The Philadelphia stock market has, in a great measure, been monopolized by the 
Northern Pacific and Pennsylvania Railroad stocks. Various rumors have been set 
afloat respecting the Northern Pacific Railroad, its connection with the Milwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad, &c., all of which have been circulated for the evident purpose 
of improving the market value of the shares. It seems, however, that these rumors 
are only the levers used by the manipulators of the stock, whose headquarters are in 
New York, and who are attempting to unload upon an unsuspecting public at high 
figures. Northern Pacific, common, has sold above 42, and the preferred at over 70. 
Pennsylvania Railroad has also been active and strong; Buffalo, Pittsburgh and 
Western, strong, but not particularly active. The two Lehighs and Philadelphia and 
Erie have also received some attention, and the rest of the list has been very dull. 
This has been true, to a marked degree, of Reading, the price of which, nevertheless, 
has been wellsustained by the c/igue. | Mr. Gowen has had another meeting in Lon- 
don, at which he was again endorsed with “but one dissenting voice,” but this game 
is growing to be an old one, and too well understood to have any appreciable effect 
here. ° 
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The American is sent free to those advertising in it. 








A weekly circulation of 5,000 copies is guaranteed to 
Advertisers. 








All communications or contributions should be addressed to 
W. R. Balch, Managing Editor 


THE AMERICAN, 


~ Box 1690, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Office, 726 Chesinut Street. 





The New York Office of Tz American is at 21 Wall Street, 
Corner of Broad. 

The London Office of Toe American is No, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, Mr, B. F. Stevens, 

At each of these offices copies of THs AMERICAN can be ob- 
tained, and subscriptions and advertisements will be received, 








B. K. FAMISON & CO. 
BANKERS, 
THIRD AND CHESTNUT STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Bonds and Stocks bought and sold on Commission, 
Securities a specialty, 


Investment 


(CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, s—~S 
Chestnut and 17th Streets, Philadelphia. 


—PUBLISHERS OF— 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely scraping togeth- 
er so much miserable Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.—MuLtTon, 

Send for Specimen Page and New Catalogue. 








VALUABLE AND ENTERTAINING 
NEW BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., 


PHILADELPHIA. 


BELLES AND RINGERS. 


Romance, 
By HAWLEY SMART, 
Author of “Courtship in 1720 and 1860,’’ etc. ° 
- temo, Extracloth, $1.00, Paper cover. 50 cents. 


CHANDOS. 


Cheap Edition, By “‘OUIDA,” A Novel, 
Author of “ Strathmore,’ “‘Idalia,”’ “‘Moths,” “Under Two 
Flags,’ ete. 


1zmo, Paper cover, 60 cents, 


CERVANTES. 


By MRS, OLIPHANT. 
16mo, Fine cloth, $1.00. 


Being the Eleventh Volume of ‘‘Foreign Classics for English 
Readers.”’ 
Edited by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 

“Mrs. Oliphant has written for English readers the best life of 
the author of ! Don Quixote’ that has appeared up till now. She 
has caught a glimpse of the real Cervantes, and her conception of 
his character is rendered with a clearness, a vigor, and an accuracy 
that will make the hero of Lepanto, the captive of Algiers, and the 
author of ‘Don Quixote’ as well known as any of the heroes of 
her own novels.”’"—London Atheneum. 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. 
By Louis A. Duurinae, M. D, 
—Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised and Enlarged— 
8vo, Illustrated, Extra cloth. $6.00. 








A VILLAGE COMMUNE. 


A Story by “Ourpa,” author of ‘‘ Under Two Flags,”’ * Puck,” 
“Idalia,”’ “‘Strathmore,”’ etc. 12mo. Fine cloth. $1.25. Paper 
cover. 60 cents. 

“It is deeply interesting, with excellent character portrayal, the 
whole being written in the witty, sparkling style for which ‘ Quida’ 
is famous.’’—Boston Post. 


LIEBER’S MISCELLANEOUS 
WRITINGS. 


By Francis Lizzer, LL.D., author of “‘ Civil Liberty,” “‘ Political 
Ethics,” etc. In 2 volumes. Volume I. contains Reminiscences, 
Addresses and Essays. With Portrait of author. Volume II. 
contains Contributions to Political Science, including Lectures 
on the Constitution of the United States, and other Papers. . 8vo. 
Extra cloth. $6.00. 

‘These two volumes contain much that will be valued by every 
student of political science interested in the léssons to be derived 
from the history of the United States. Dr. Lieber brought,even to 
the discussion of local and temporary questions rich stores of learn- 
ing and habits of philosophical thought.’’— Baltimore American. 


A HANDY BOOK OF SYNONYMES 


Or Worps 1n GENERAL UsE, containing nearly Thirty-five Thou- 
sand Words. 1s8mo. Fine cloth. 50 cents. Full roan, gilt 
edges. 75 cents. 

“Tt is worth a hundred times its cost to not very ready writers, 
and even to very ready ones, who may be puzzled to find a word 
for an idea without repeating some other word.” —Philadelphia 
Evening Bulletin, 


VIGNETTES OF TRAVEL. 


Some Comparative Sketches in England and Italy. By W. W. 
Nevin. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 

“ A bold grouping of salient facts, a touch here and there that in- 
dicates the necessary detail, and the ‘ vignette’ is complete—crisp, 
fresh, full of character and meaning. In short, these ‘ vig- 
nettes’ are vivid without being stupidly photographic; they are 
thoughtful, at times profound, yet not dull; without being dragged 
down to the level of drollery, they are animated by a keen and ready 
wit.”’—Philadelphia Times. 


THE POETRY OF ASTRONOMY. 


A series of familiar essays on the Heavenly Bodies, regarded less 
in their strictly Scientific Aspect than as suggesting thought re- 
specting infinities of time and space, of variety, of vitality, and of 
development. By RicHarp A. Proctor, author of ‘‘ ‘The Bor- 
derland of Science,’’ “‘Science Byways,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
Extra cloth. $3.50. 


DA COSTA S MEDICAL DIAGNOSIS. 
NEW EDITION. 


Mepicat D1Acnosis.—With Special Reference to Practical Medi- 
cine. A Guide tothe Knowledge and Discrimination of Diseases, 
By J. M. Da Costa, M.D. Fifth Edition, Thoroughly Re- 
vised and Enlarged. With numerous Engravings. 8vo, Extra 
cloth. $6.00, Library sheep. $7.00, 


OLD-TIME CHILDLIFE. 


By E. H. Arr, author of ‘‘ New England Bygones,”’ 
tra cloth. $1.25. 
*« There is about what this woman writes an absolute charm. . 
In a word, this woman, who calls herself E. H Arr, is a genius, 
and her writing is a poem in prose,”"—Philadelphia Times. 


16mo, Ex- 





*,* For sale by all Bocksellers, or will be sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of the price by the Publishers. 


Barker Brothers &? Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, 


Philadelphia. 


Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow 
Interests on Deposits, and transact a gene- 


ral Banking and Brokerage Business. 





Columbia Umbrellas 


ARE THE MOST DURABLE. 


None genuine unless stamped on handle: “COLUMBIA,” 
FAST COLOR, DROWN &°CO., MAKERS. Are made of 
FINE SOFT GINGHAM, will not turn drown or gray, or soil the most 
delicate garment in dripping. 


WM. A. DROWN & CO.,- 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


246 Market Street, 498 and 500 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA. NEW YORK. 











RENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS, 


All new and seed French and German Works received as 
soon as issued. Catalogues of old and new French, German and 
English Books furnished upon application, 


FOHN PENINGTON & SON, 
127 SOUTH SEVENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 








SOWER, POTTS & CO. 
530 Market Street, Philadelphia, 


BOOKSELLERS AND STATIONERS, 
Publishers of the 
NORMAL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 





ROBERT M. LINDSAY, 


(Successor to Lindsay & Baker.) 


No. 828 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Importer of Rare and Fine Books, 
Engravings and Etchings, 


Specialties in Fine Art Publications. 








MERICAN WATCH SALESROOM. 
RIGGS &. BRO.# WALNUT ST 


Watches and Fewelry Repaired. 





AMES P. WOOD & CO. 
STEAM HEATING AND VENTILATING, 


Wood’s American Kitchener Range. 
@ SOUTH FOURTH STREET. 





Entered at the Philadelphia Post- Office as 
Second-Class Mail Matter. 





J 


